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Tue very slow method of conducting the negotiations at Vienna 
ludes any ready answer to the question of the day—lIs it 

or war? s usual in such conferences, the plenipotentiaries 

have to establish and record all that has pa between them 


at each stage; and as the terms of the record constitute instru- 
ments for ulterior proceedings, the terms th lves 
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reported to have got so far as to have agreed upon two protocols, 
and one “ point er the first, and the least debateable of Fhe four. 
The third is the point most ee | to arrest the proceedings, by 
compelling the negotiators to admit that their pretensions are 
irreconcilable: but, if the four be agreed upon, then the practical 
measures for carrying out these principles will become the subject 
of new and tedious discussions, that may always be interrupted by 
new hostilities either on paper or on the field. 

Outside the doors of the Conference, there is nothing to indicate 
any increased probability of peace. ether the signs are fa- 
vourable to this country, or adverse, they all incline to a rein- 
forcement of the warlike strength on both sides. It is not only 
reported with t plausibility that the Emperor Alexander is 
following out the instructions of his father, but he states so in his 
public ducuments. In his address to the Corps Diplomatique, he 
renewed his assurances, that he should persevere in the principles 
of the Holy Alliance, although it no longer exists ; that he desired 
peace, but that, if the negotiations do not lead to a result honour- 
able “ for us,” he said, “ then, at the head of my faithful Russia, 
I will combat with the whole nation, and I will perish sooner than 
yield.” At the same time—with a marked distinction—he ex- 
se pa his affection for the King of Prussia, and his sense of the 

ind words sent by the Emperor of Austria in condolence for his 
father’s death ; with a not less marked allusion to the sincere af- 
fection entertained by the Emperor for the late Czar at a former 
epoch. Prussia, therefore, is still regarded as the faithful and 
affectionate friend of Russia; and if some qualification must be 
put upon that statement, it is of a kind rather to suggest that the 
Allies may have certain recruits, than to promise actual peace. 

For Prussia is divided within herself. The Second Chamber 
had appointed a committee to investigate the war estimates; this 
committee ne the draught of an address, which professed to 
represent the regret of the Second Chamber in perceiving that 
Prussia has forfeited her position in the Congress at Vienna by 
withdrawing from the alliance of the Western Powers and con- 
necting herself with Russia. The Court is too closely surrounded 
by nobles who share its sentiments—by the Russian party—to 
be in a position for perceiving how greatly this sympathy with 
the Western Powers animates the body of the Prussian people; 
and the delusion which prevails in the Royal household will be 
increased by the fact, that, according to more than one precedent, 
the body of the Prussian Chamber has thrown out the draught of 
the address proposed in the committee. The majority probably 
agree with the few in sentiments, but do not dare, by emulating 
their boldness, to brave the petty persecutions with which the 
Prussian Government keeps its citizens in order. The impoliey 
and danger of the present dishonest course are therefore under- 
stood as distinctly in Prussia itself as in London. 

Almost at the same time, Lord Lyndhurst was coming to exactly 
the same conclusions in the British Parliament, after an historical 
survey of Prussia, from the time of Frederick the Great, when she 
began to tamper with the integrity of Poland, down to her last 
appearance as “the slave of Russia,” traitorously attempting to 
enter into conferences where she was to appear in one capacity and 
act in another. Lord Lyndhurst’s speech is remarkable in the 
series of similar orations from the same lips, on account of its 


b the | 
subject of discussion and negotiation. The plenipotentiaries are | 








and his physical senses are in some degree dimmed. He closed 
by asking Lord Clarendon if he had any documents to produce in 
mitigation of the judgment which the case of Prussia as he had 
stated it would challenge? Lord Clarendon confessed that he had 
no such documents to produce; and, although he maintained an 
official reserve in his reply, it had the effect of admitting that Lord 
rans speech stated the English feeling in the House of 


The terms in which Lord Clarendon mentioned Austria, as 
distinguished from Prussia by fidelity to her e ts, tend to 
confirm another report current—that Austria has definitively ex- 
pressed to the Western Powers her readiness to proceed to a 
tion of war, if the conference should be broken off without a pacifie 


conclusion. 








Notwithstanding the reverses sustained by our brave allies at 
Sebastopol, the accounts are upon the whole very much more fa- 
vourable. To a certain extent the repulse of the French from the 
advanced work before the Malakoff fort is an isolated event, but 
of course it could not occur without important consequences. 
Russians were evidently prepared to repulse the Zouaves, and they 
seem to have ower ws | in cutting off the support of the Marines, 
inflicting the heavy losses that we reported fast week. But this 
advanced work is to be strengthened. The sinking of more ships 
is reported ; while the arrival of immense supplies and the strength 
of the Russian position on the right bank of the Tchernaya are 
suflicient indications of gathering strength on their side. 

On the other, the British have redressed the balance against 
them, not only in comparison with the French, but absolutely. 
Towards the end of February, the English army could muster in 
great force and in the finest condition. The correspondence ge- 
nerally testifies to the energy of the authorities and to the evident 
results; and the high spirits of the force manifested themselyes in 
races, dog-hunts, and other sports practicable on the spot. 





The business in Parliament, although it has not yet led to any 
important conclusions, has been various, ranging from the T'rea- 
sury explanation on the continued 1,750,000/. Exchequer Bills, 
through divers foreign and domestic questions, to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s assurance that Newfoundland shall have the constitution 
which has been so long promised. 

Mr. Wilson’s explanation exactly confirms what we said 
last week—that after Mr. Gladstone had described the bills as 
really intended to be paid off when the revenue which they anti- 
cipated should accrue, he subsequently stated that he should re- 

uire “a margin” for unforeseen expenditure, and that practically 

uring his administration he had greatly reduced the balances in 
the uncontrolled possession of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The financial exploit of the week, however, has been the intro- 
duction of the amended resolutions which Sir George Lewis sub- 
stitutes for Mr. Gladstone’s on the subject of the Newspaper- 
Stamp. Sir George’s plan is more simple than that of his prede- 
cessor. Pleading that he must change the law, or plunge into 
prosecutions for the numerous breaches which its present state 
invites, he proposes to assimilate the stamp-law to the usage of the 
journals which use the law and evade it, and to let any periodical 
publications desiring transmission through the Post-office be 
stamped if they please. In that case, however, securities would 
be required, as at the present time. The limitation upon weight 
— by Mr. Gladstone is abandoned ; but we now have a 
imitation in superficial inches,—which appears as vexatious to 
the great Leading Journal as the other limitation was. The conces- 
sions made by Sir George Lewis in this new plan have not pacified 
opposition ; on the contrary, a still greater hostility appears to be 
spreading out of doors; and the anticipation that Ministers may 
not succeed after all is giving new spirit to the resistance. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley has endeavoured to carry on the labours 
of Mr. Hume in relaxing our Sunday rigours, by p ing ad- 
mission for the public to the British Museum on the day of rest. 
Government, however, opposed the motion, on the ground that it 
is counter to public opinion. The principle was conceded some 
—_ ago, in the case of Hampton Court, where the ex periment 

as been quite successful; but, no doubt, there was a distinction 
between Bushy Park and Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury: the 
Park offers a freer space for numbers bent upon wholesome recrea- 
tion ; whereas the neighbourhood of the Museum teems with a 
disorderly class that would lounge into a building near at hand, 
although they cannot pay for carriage to Hampton Court, and will 
not take the walk. 

Lord Lucan has again, with great importunity, been invoking 
the House of Lords to procure him a court-martial. On his own 
showing, he stands convicted of having exercised a discretion 


unbroken lucidity, although the speaker is now eighty years of age, | counter to the orders of the Commander-in-chief to adyance, 
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though to charge, he threw discretion aside at the dictate of tem- 
per, when an aide-de-camp spoke with a manner personally offen- 
sive. It is evidently impossible, on technical grounds, to give 
Lord Lucan the court-martial he asks; and had it been practicable, 
it would have been most unjust to concede that to an officer who is 
in the House of Peers which is refused to officers outside. 





The Sebastopol Committee shows considerable improvement this 
week in the conduct of the inquiry. The last few days have been 
favourably contrasted with the earlier days, when the questions 
degenerated into invitations for gossiping, and became even inde- 
corous. In the earlier days, inquiries were put suggesting culpable 
conduct on the part of officers, from Lord Raglan downwards, in 
a manner which forbade meeting the query with a defence or even 
elucidation. For example, a house is seen marked with Lord Rag- 
lan’s name; there is another house for Lord Raglan nearer the 
lines; “then,” says Mr. Layard, “ Lord Raglan had both a town 
and a country house?” To this question no answer is returned ; 
the Committee and the public being left to infer an accumulation | 
of comforts for the Cununender-in-ebiet when the sick are wanting | 
house-room. Now the sick at Balaklava do not appear to have | 
wanted shelter; and it is left for the Morning Post to explain that 
the house marked with Lord Raglan’s name was declined by him 
because it was too far from the lines, and was never occupied, but | 
was available for other uses. Within the last few days, however, 
Mr. Stafford was placed under examination, with an especial eye to | 
the condition of the hospitals. Dr. Andrew Smith succeeded, and | 
was kept before the Committee for two days, with a steadfast, 
consecutive pursuit of the inquiry into the causes of the deficien- | 
cies observed in the East, and into departmental management | 
here. Then came the Reverend Sidney Godolphin Osborne. The | 
result has been, to establish a wonderful clashing of departments | 
to whom Dr. Smith was subject—the two War Secretaries, the 
Board of Ordnance, and the Horse Guards, above him; the pur- | 
veyors and other officials, sometimes not under his own control, | 
below him. In some instances the fault seems to have been traced 
to individuals by name. 








Hrbates and Procecdings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lornps. Monday, March 19. The Earl of Lucan’s Case discussed on a 
motion for Papers. 

(Tuesday, March 20. The Policy of Prussia; Lord Lyndhurst’s Speech, and Lord 

5 Stat A 

Thur: , March 22. No business of im 

Friday, March 23. The Militia; Lord 
dure; Lord Brougham’s Speech. 

Hovsr or; Commons. Monday, March 19. Newspaper-Stamps; Sir George | 
Lewis’s Statement and Resolutions— The Finances ; Sir H. Willoughby’s Complaint 
—Hospitals in the East ; Mr. Stafford’s Question—Burial-grounds (Scotland) Bill | 
read a second time. 

Tuesday, March 20. Relations with Austria; Lord Palmerston’s Statement— 
New Writ for Liverpool, in the room of Mr. Liddell, now Lord Ravensworth— 
Colony of Newfoundland; Mr. Roebuck’s Questions— Sandhurst College; Colonel 
North’s Motion—British Museum, &c.; Sir Joshua Walmsley’s Motion—News- | 
paper-Stamps ; Sir George Lewis’s Bill read a first time. 

Phursd , March 22. No House. 

Friday, March 23. Dwelling-houses (Scotland) Bill read a second time—Educa- 
tion in Scotland; Lord Advocate’s Bill, leave given—Intramural Burials (Ireland) 
Bill read a third time and passed—Transport Service; Mr. Lindsay’s Statement. 


TIME-TABLE 





rtanee. 
anmure’s Statement—Criminal Proce- 








The Lords, The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment Meeting. Adjournment. 
Sh 4... Sh 4h .(m) lh Om 
6h » Th 4h .(m) lh 36m 
No sitting. No sitting. 
+ Sh ws. She coe Yo House. 
«ees Sh .... Thlim sees 4h .(m) Th im 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 8h 45m Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 27h 45m 
—— this Session, 39; — 77h 45m | =—— thisSession, 47; — 270h 5m 


Tue Pouicy or Prussia. 

Lord Lyxpuvurst produced a great oratorical effect in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, by a speech calling attention to the position of Prussia 
with respect to negotiations now pending at Vienna. The facts of the 
speech were — and well known; it was the peculiar and artistic 
manner in which they followed and were made to depend upon each 
other that constituted the novelty and half the force; and this manner 
it is impossible in our limits to convey. 

He said he should speak with the more freedom, because, not being a 
Minister, nothing that he might say would embarrass the Government. 
The aim of his speech was to make out that no reliance can be placed 
on Prussia in the present contest; and practically to enforce the propo- 
sition that she ongit to be excluded from the conferences at Vienna, 
where she can but act as the ally, the instrument, nay 
the slave of Russia. In order to show this, he called attention, 
first to the message of the late Emperor to the King of i 
and the manifesto of the present Emperor, in which he declares 
that he will strive to accomplish the wishes of Peter and Catherine 
and his father—in other words, to establish the Russian sway in Constan- 
tinople. He pointed out how subservient Prussia had been to the aims of 
Russia during her last war with Turkey. From more recent events, the 
dismissal of the late Prussian Minister of War, General Bonin, and of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and the refusal of the King to receive an address from 
the Chambers lest it should contain offensive matter, he showed how that 
subserviency was continued. He pictured Prussia signing protocols in 
the early stages of the dispute, in order to avoid a state of isolation, and 
gain a footing in the councils of the Allies, and then, after “ expressing 

er sentiments” that a great wrong had been committed by Russia, re- 
fusing “to go any further,” and abandoning the Allies, on the plea that 
German interests are not involved in the question,—a plea that Baron 
Manteuffel, who at one time made it, contradicted at another. He de- 
scribed the share Prussia took in obtaining time for the Russians to evacuate 


the Principalities ; and declared that if Prussia had been aeting in con- 





cert with Russia instead of with the Allies, she could not have 
performed her part more assiduously. 


Following closely the course 





| months. 
judgment to go by default when he said he had no documents to produce 


| ference, which might lead to 


of the negotiations down to the Conference now sitting, he asked on what 
pretence could Prussia be admitted, since she had refused to sign either 
the treaty of the 2d December, or a separate treaty with England and 
France, upon which the conferences depend. To enforce these views, he 
did not confine himself to the present, but drawing upon history he nar- 
rated the well-known conduct of Prussia towards England in 1794; and 
her conduct after the battle of Austerlitz—when she abandoned her cha- 
racter as a mediator, and received Hanover as the price of her alliance 
with Napoleon, 

“* The vacillation of Prussia at that period, professing one thing and doin 
another, playing the game of fast and loose, corresponds exactly in prineiple 
with the conduct which she has pursued throughout the whole of ? re ne- 
gotiations. My Lords, I have no faith in the Prussian Government ag q 
Government ; and, if we were about to enter into analliance with that power, 
I should be disposed to address these words of caution to my noble friend op- 
posite—‘ Hunc tu, Romane, caveto.’ ”” 

These facts are in circulation in the ore | : if there were others in 
the possession of Lord Clarendon, rendering Prussia less open to blame 
he would listen to them with the utmost candour and attention. . 

At the close of his speech, Lord Lyndhurst expressed his satisfaction at 
the appointment of Lord John Russell as negotiator at Vienna ; and his 
confidence in the energy and resources of this country, which will »! 
us in a higher position even than that from which we have lately de. 
clined. Our motto should be * Nil desperandum.” 

The Earl of CLarenpon said, their Lordships would understand the 
difficulties under which he would speak upon the question at all. If he 
did not follow Lord Lyndhurst through his elaborate narrative, it was 
not beeause he desired to become the apologist of Prussia. Lord Lynd. 
hurst’s responsibilities were less; but neither he nor any other Peer is 
irresponsible for his language and opinions. Lord Clarendon had reason 
to know the importance attached abroad to speeches in Parliament,—an 
importance always augmented by the personal weight and character of 
the speaker. Lord Lyndhurst's speech cannot fail to produce the great- 
est sensation abroad; especially in the Prussian Court, which must be 
struck with the masterly manner in which Lord Lyndhurst has made 
himself acquainted with and described the events of the last twelve 

He trusted that it would not be thought that he had allowed 


of the kind alluded to by Lord Lyndhurst; and, instead of followi 
him, he should be best discharging his duty. y supplying certain defici- 
encies with respect to the communications which have taken place be- 
tween her Majesty’s Government and the Emperor of the French and 
the Court of Prussia. 

With this exordium, Lord Clarendon briefly described the course of nego- 
tiations; the break-up of the summer conferences by the refusal of Prussia 
to take any part, the subsequent track of the negotiations, and the circum- 
stances that led to the refusal to admit Prussia to the renewed conferences. 
If she would sign the same protocols, and place herself in the same position 
as Austria—‘‘ who has steadfastly adhered to her policy and her under- 
takings "’—she would be admitted to the Conference. But “ for Prussia to 
claim all the privileges and take none of the risks of a great European con- 

ce or which might lead to war, and con- 
siderably extend jthe sphere of that war—without declaring her intentions 
or her policy—without entering into any engagements, or saying whether 
she entered into the conference as a foe or a friend—was utterly impossible, 
This is the footing on which the matter now stands; and this is my answer 
to the question of my noble and learned friend, whether Prussia has been 
admitted to the conference.” It is true that a special mission was sent to 
this country and to Paris, and “ if the negotiators had been empowered to 
admit our propositions the treaty would have been arranged by this time.” 

He did not yet despair of negotiations with Prussia coming to a friendly 
understanding. ‘ Indeed, negotiations were made only three or four days 
ago. The issue of the state of affairs, which I have before described, has 
been that important negotiations have been commenced, whilst Prussia con- 
tinues excluded from them. We can have no interest but to be on friendly 
relations with Prussia, and to see her occupy the high position to which she 
is entitled. The great territorial extent of Prussia, her amount of popula- 
tion, and her vast military organization, entitle her to be one of the great 
European powers. For a century she has taken part in all the questions 
which have arisen during that time; and it has been a melancholy spectacl 
to see Prussia abdicating, as it were, the high position she has held. It has 
been a holy spectacle to see her endeavouring to reduce the greatest 
question of modern times—whether Europe shall be independent, or shall suc- 
cumb to the aggressive and insidious policy of Russia—to see her endeavouring 
to restrict this great question within the narrow limit of German exclusive- 
ness, Iam aware that there is no country in Europe in which war may 
be more justly dreaded than in Prussia. We in our insulated position may 
perhaps speak of war with levity; but she has, from the recollection of past 
events, every reason to dread war and its calamities. But these feelings 
must not be carried too far; for the policy of sentiment is not the policy to 
fulfil the obligations of a great European power, or to maintain its na- 
tionality. Prussia has always said that peace was her policy, and I have no 
doubt of the sincerity of her desire for peace. Peace is quite as clearly the 
advantage of England, France, and Austria, as well as of Prussia; and it is 
well known that we will not earry on the war a day longer than is neces- 
sary: but the course which Prussia has taken has hitherto made peace im- 
practicable. I do not question the right of Prussia to adopt any policy she 

leases. It is perfectly true that the constant policy of Prussia has been to 
9 Germany weak from disunion. She cannot side with Russia and march 
against Austria, and insult twenty millions of Germans, because she 
knows that the consequence of this unnatural alliance would be that at the 
end of the war she would find herself at the mercy of Russia. She will not 
side with Austria ; and the general result of the policy of Prussia hitherto 
has been, I fear, to frustrate the union, to prevent that uniformity of lan- 
guage which would have gone far to have secured for us the peace which 
we so anxiously desired, and to have secured for Germany the guarantees 
of which she stands so much in need. I therefore, say, that Prussia has 
placed herself in an isolated and false and therefore helpless position ; which, 
although it may be satisfactory to her enemies, must be deeply regretted by 
her allies, and is deeply lamented by her brave and patriotic —— 
It is from this position that neither honour nor advantage can — ; 
and it is from this position that her Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the French Emperor have been most anxious to relieve her. To 
this object their efforts have been hitherto directed ; and I can assure your 
Lordships, that no exertions will be spared to secure the codperation of Prus- 
sia. It will always be attempted in a friendly spirit, and always with re- 
gard to the honour and dignity of a great and independent European power. 


Huncary AnD Poranp 
Lord Wii11am Granam inquired whether the Austrian Ambassador 
had called upon Lord Clarendon for any explanation of the words stated 
to have been used by a member of the Administration, [Sir Robert Peel,] 
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that “no settlement of the Eastern question would be satisfactory un- 
Jess Hungary and Poland were restored.” é 

Lord Paumenston did not reply in terms to the question as put ; but, 
remarking that it referred to the policy of the Government, said he would 

i fullest information. 

So Austrian Government know, and have all along known, that the 
Government of Great Britain would consider it a great misfortune to Europe 
if Hungary were separated from the Austrian empire ; ause I consider 
the Austrian empire as an aggregate body in the centre of Europe, to be an 
essential element in the balance of power of Europe. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, therefore, have no — as to what are the policy and views of the 

in regard to Hungary. 

ean vemest te Poland_- [Considerable laughter was here caused by a 
slight pause in Lord Palmerston’s reply, and by the inexpressible manner in 
which he continued]—I have no hesitation in stating my own opinion that 
the kingdom of Poland, as at present constituted, and as at present oceupied, 
isa standing menace to Germany. It is for the Powers of Germany to de- 
termine how far they may think that constitution of Poland is or is not 
dangerous to them ; and whether, under cirumstances which may lead them 
into war with Russia, they will think it for their interests to endeavour to 
change that position of affairs. But, ae no stipulations in regard 
to a new arrangement of Poland form a part of those points upon which her 
Majesty’s Government are now, in concert with the Government of France, 
negotiating at Vienna. Those negotiations are carried on upon the basis of 
the four points, which have been frequently published and are well known 
to everybody ; but the two Powers have reserved to themselves the right, 
according to circumstances, and according to the events of the war, if hos- 
tilities, either owing to a prolongation or a rupture of negotiations, should 
continue—they have, I say, reserved to themselves the right of adding in 
future to these four points any other stipulations which they may think es- 
sential for the future nce | of Europe. At present, however, the nego- 
tiations are going on upon t 1 

Government with respect to this subject.” 

Lorp Lucan’s Recatt. 

The Earl of Lucan moved for a copy of Lord Raglan's report of the 
battle of Balaklava, for the purpose of bringing his own case against Lord 
Raglan before the House of Lords. In doing this, he went into a minute 
account of the evolutions of the cavalry throughout the battle ; repeatedly 
referring to a plan of the field which he had placed in the hands of the 
Peers. The broad outlines of his statement are these. 

Aware from the report of a spy, on the evening of the 24th October, 
that the enemy were advancing, he communicated the intelligence to 
Lord Raglan. Early next morning, Sir Colin Campbell and himself pre- 

to receive the enemy. Lord Lucan says he had posted his men so 
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ese four points ; and that is the policy of the | 


that he might take the enemy’s cavalry in flank; when, to his great dis- | 


comfiture, Lord Raglan ordered him to place them further Westward ; 
and to detach some squadrons to Balaklava. They had just set off when 
he saw the Russians coming ; and, riding after them, he brought them 
back, wheeled them, and caused General Scarlett, with the Heavy Bri- 


gade, to charge the enemy. Lord Raglan then sent a second order, in | 


form— 

“ The cavalry to advance, and take advantage of any opportunity to re- 
cover the heights. They will be supported by infantry, which has been 
ordered. Advance on two fronts.” 

He says he took a position and was waiting for the expected infantry, 
when Captain Nolan brought the third and well-known order— 

“Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, follow 
the enemy, and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop 
of horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on your left.” 

He then, against his own judgment, ordered Lord Cardigan to charge 
the enemy ; conceiving the written order, coupled with the language and 
conduct of Captain Nolan the aide-de-camp, positive and imperative. He 
held that it had no connexion with the previous order of Lord Raglan, 
but was an order to be taken by itself. He entered into a detailed 
criticism of Lord Raglan’s letter of the 16th December ; and undertook 
to “ tear it to rags.” 
vance ; the French cavalry were too far away for him to reach in time ; 
no horse artillery could have driven forward over the rough ground in the 
face of a heavy fire ; he had all the Heavy Dragoons in their proper places, 
ready to support the Light Brigade and prevent pursuit. Lord Raglan’s 
order, he said, arose from the “ misconception,” ‘‘ as the popular phrase 
is,” that the guns were removed, which they were not. 

“ On the night of the action at Balaklava, I saw Lord Raglan; nd the 
first remark made to me by his Lordship was, ‘ Why, you've lost the Light 
Brigade.’ Idenied that I had lost the Light Brigade ; and I said, ‘ I felt 
myself obliged to carry out your Lordship’s orders.’ Lord Raglan made no 

er remark upon that occasion, except to say that I, being a Lieutenant- 
General, ought to have exercised my own discretion. 
Lord Ruglan, as Commander-in-chief, was upon the spot at the time, and far 
better able to see what was going on than myself, his Lordship said to me, 
that if I disapproved the charge, I had a discretionary power and ought not 
to have made it. He said, ‘ You did not advance far enough in the move- 
ment before’: but he never attempted to show that one order had the least 
connexion with the other.”’ 

Lord Lucan detailed several conversations between himself and Lord 
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there was not one word of consolation to be found. Before I left England 
her Majesty did me the honour, in consequence of my appointment, to in- 
vite me to Buckingham Palace. On their return from the army there 
been no officer of any rank who has not reeeived from her Majesty that gra- 
cious invitation ; but she has not—and I conceive could not do otherwise— 
thought me a proper person to receive that honour. I am positively in such 
a position that I have not been able to avail myself of even the satisfaction 
of waiting on her Majesty at a levee.” 

In conclusion, he begged they would reconsider their decision, and give 
him a court-martial. 

The Earl of CarpiGAn corrected a statement made by Lord Lucan, to 
the effect that Lord Cardigan had sent him a message objecting to stand 
where he did, “* because he was so much in advance that he expected the 
batteries on the left would open on him.” On the contrary, Car- 
digan stated— 

“*T sent no such message whatever. In the message I sent, I said, ob- 
serving a movement was going to be made, that the hills on both sides of 
the valley, leading down the valley at right angles with it, on which was the 
Russian battery, with the cavalry behind it, were occupied by Russian rifle- 
men and artillery. I sent this message; and when the Lieutenant-General 
came in front and ordered me to attack the battery in the valley, behind 
which was placed the large force of Russian poe: Rouge had been per- 
fectly perceptible to myself and to the whole of the Light Brigade for at 
least twenty minutes—my reply was, ‘Certainly, sir; but before I go I must 
be allowed to point out that the hills in both valleys are covered with Rus- 
sian artillery and riflemen.’ The answer 1 received was, ‘ They are Lord 
Raglan’s positive orders.’ ’’ 

Lord Panmure justified Lord Lucan’s recall, on the ground that “the 
confidence which should subsist between the Commander-in-chief and an 
officer commanding a division of his army had to a certain extent been 
shaken ’’; that either Lord Raglan or Lord Lucan must have been re- 
called, and Government did not think that Lord Raglan should be. With 
respect to the demand for a court-martial, there is nothing either in the 
Mutiny Act or the Articles of War that would justify the concession of 
such a demand. Lord Raglan has made no charge, technically speaking, 
against Lord Lucan. He described conduct that led to unfortunate re- 
sults, as arising from a “ misconception of orders.” Had not the Duke 
of Wellington done that, without any one complaining, or ever dreaming 
of demanding a court-martial ? It is a military maxim that no soldier 
or officer shall be brought to a court-martial if he be employed after 
committing any offence. Lord Lucan’s employment subsequently to the 
battle of Balaklava condoned any alleged offence which must be the 
basis of the charge. To grant an inquiry in this case would strike at the 
root of military discipline, 

Lord Harprncer vindicated the conduct of Lord Raglan. He also ex- 
pressed his opinion that the order conveyed by Captain Nolan should have 
been shown to Lord Cardigan. 

“ When I asked Lord Cardigan, ‘If you had received an order written by 
Lord Raglan and signed by General Airey, should you not, before you made 
the attack, have considered you had discretion to send it to Lord Luean?’ he 
answered, that he considered the order left the Lieutenant-General full dis- 
cretion ; and that he thought it the duty of an officer in command not to 
obey implicitly, on such an occasion as that, an order which would imperil 
his men, but to exercise his discretion. I must say, that I think on all oc- 
casions a cavalry officer bas a right to exercise his discretion much more 








| than an officer of infantry, because cavalry have far more opportunities of 


The infantry, he said, had not been ordered to ad- | 


Notwithstanding that | 


| for the war from the taxes of the year, Mr. J. L. 


making efforts and changing the disposition of their force as the occasion 
arises,”’ 

The Duke of Ricumonp warmly defended Lord Raglan. Answering 
an appeal from Lord Lucan, he said that an order conveyed by an aide- 
de-camp from the general in command was certainly to be obeyed like a 
direct order from the general himself; but that if he had been in Lord 
Lucan’s place he should have attended to the written order, and disre- 
garded what Coptain Nolan said— 

‘* As my noble friend has appealed to me, I have no hesitation in saying, 
as far as I can understand the matter, I should have looked to the written 
_, and that in advancing the cavalry I should not have read that order as 

e did.” 

The Earl of Derny said that Lord Lucan’s was a case of extreme hard- 
ship, and somewhat justified his appeal to the House under the circum- 
stances. The Duke of Newcastie said, nothing had been more painful 
to him than the duty of recalling Lord Lucan; and although expressions 
of sympathy are out of place in public despatches, he regretted that such 
expressions had not been employed. 

Last Year’s Frvance. 

Lord Monteagle’s complaint respecting the Exchequer Bills added to 
the permanent debt was taken up and repeated in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, by Sir Henry Writovensy; and, commenting on 
the statement that Mr. Gladstone had abandoned his policy of providing 

IcaRDo said, that 


| “ the attempt to carry on the war by annual taxation of the country was 


Burghersh and General Airey with regard to the letter he addressed to | 


Lord Raglan, complaining of the “ unmerited ” terms in which he had 
been spoken of in the report of the battle of Balaklava. He thought it 
was understood that his letter should be sent home ; and General Airey 
had never asked him to withdraw it. He denied that there were any 
“ differences ” between him and Lord Raglan. 


robust health, he had never been a moment from his post ; and that he 
was not altogether an unsuccessful general. 
whom he had acted for four months, said to him when he came away, 
“T shall always remember this, that when we have had in the army 
croakers, grumblers, and dissatisfied men, you have always laughed at 
every difficulty.” The Adjutant-General said, not to him, but to others, 
“ Tf they recall that officer, they will recall a man who, while other of- 
ficers are skulking and flinching from their posts, is always at his post.” 
Sir George Cathcart, in a letter to his wife, which was taken from his 
pely after the battle of Inkerman, wrote in reference to the charge of the 
Light Brigade, “‘ Neither Lord Lucan nor Lord Cardigan were to blame, 
but the contrary ; for they obeyed orders.” Lord Lucan did not question 
the Queen’s prerogative to reeall an officer at her Majesty’s mere plea- 
sure ; but he was not recalled by the prerogative. 

“I am given to understand that I am recalled in disgrace ; for I defy your 
Lordships to put your fingers on a sentence in the letter containing a word 
of comfort. Fou might —_ endeavoured to have softened the recall; but 


Sir Colin Campbell, with | 


an utter, irretrievable, and unmixed failure altogether.” 

This drew from Mr. Wixson a retrospective financial statement. He 
showed that the 1,750,000/. Exchequer Bills have made no addition to 
the permanent debt; for since 1853, the Funded Debt has been diminished 
by 9,200,0002, and the Unfunded Debt by 559,000. Mr. Gladstone 


| had distinctly said that the 1,750,000/. would be paid out of the taxes ; 


He said that his recall | 


came as unexpectedly to Lord lan as to himself ; that, blessed with | 
fhe had a | expenditure was 11,157,000/.; up to the 17th March 1856, the actual 


but he added that he could not foresee what more might be needed. In 
May he produced his second budget, and took 5,375,0002. of Exchequer 
Bonds in aid of the expenditure of the year; and he included both Bills 
and Bonds in his caleulation. In May 1854, the estimated excess of 


excess was 14,198,000/7. Almost the whole of that has been disbursed in 
ready money, and not a single payment has been deferred more than it 
would have been in time of peace. To meet the excess of 3,041,000/. 
over the estimate, there is 5,120,000. of uncollected taxes, voted for war 
purposes, due on the 5th April. In the last nine months upwards of 
5,000,0002. Deficiency Bills have been paid off; and if we be obliged to 
issue 2,000,000/. more in April, there will still be a balance of 1,000,000/. 
in favour of the Exchequer at the end of the year. 

Mr. Guapstone added somewhat to this explanation. On the 7th 
March last year, he had explained that he wanted the 1,750,000/. Ex- 
chequer Bills in anticipation of the first moiety of the Income-tax. On 
the 8th May, however, he distinctly told the House that he should want 
both the Income-tax and the Exchequer Bills. It was said he should 
have told the House that he intended to renew the Exchequer Bills. 
Had he done so, he would have been guilty of the grossest folly, for he 
was perfectly unable to form a judgment on the subject. Mr. Ricardo, 
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without supporting his assertion by facts or arguments, said that the at- 
tempt to raise the supplies for the year by the taxation of the year has 
turned out to be an utter, irretrievable, and unmixed failure: now that 
oracular statement was to Mr. Gladstone an utter, irretrievable, and un- 
mixed puzzle. The estimates have certainly been exceeded by 3,000, 0002. ; 
but that is not much in a first campaign; and if the expenditure had not 
exceeded the estimates, there would have been a surplus of 1,000,000. 

Mr. Disrazui deprecated these desultory debates upon financial sub- 
jects, while the statement of the responsible Finance Minister is with- 

eld; and sneered at Mr. Wilson for having volunteered a detailed ex- 

position of his own proceedings in the “ et rex meus” style. But he 
endeavoured to fasten upon Mr. Gladstone the gist of Lord Monteagle’s 
complaint, that the Exchequer Bills had been added to the permanent 
Unfunded Debt, and that the attempt to defray the war expenditure from 
the annual revenue had broken down. 

Sir Francis Barre, on the same side, continued the controversy for 
some time longer. 


Newsparer Stamps. 


Sir Gzorcr Lewis explained, in Committee of the whole House, the 
plan which he proposes for the settlement of the Newspaper-Stamp ques- 
tion. 
stone’s. Avoiding the legal difficulty of defining what is a newspaper, he 
proposes to extend the existing rules respecting newspapers to all printed 
periodical publications which appear at intervals not greater than thirty- 
one days. In the case of all such periodicals, the penalty for publication 
without a stamp will be repealed, and it will be optional with the pro- 
— of any such periodicals to stamp any portion of their publication or 
eave it unstamped altogether. The present limit of superficial contents 
will be extended to all publications published at any interval within 
thirty-one days; that is to say, that the first sheet will contain 2295 
superficial square inches at a penny stamp, and the second sheet contain- 
ing 1148 square inches will be covered by a stamp of one halfpenny. All 
periodicals which stamp any portion of their circulation will be subject 
to the present rules respecting registration and securities. These are 
maintained because the circulation of libellous matter by post gives it 
immediate and simultaneous publicity, whereas pamphlets are slow of 
circulation ; and on this point the policy of the country is settled. But 
these provisions with regard to sureties do not form an essential part of 
the plan, and do not affect the exchequer. The abolition of the stamp- 
duty, it is estimated, will involve a loss to the public revenue of 200,000/. 
perannum. Sir George moved technical resolutions for the purpose of 
founding a bill upon them. 


THE SPECTATOR. 








Mr. GiapsTone regretted the changes that had been made in the bill. 
He condemned the present law as regards securities, which he character- 
ized as an anomaly and absurdity ; because it would give no protection 
in the case where a man is libelled near his own home, where it is most im- 
portant to defend private character. Mr. Gladstone also advocated some | 
copyright protection for original articles and foreign correspondence. | 
With regard to the loss of revenue, a moderate postage-tariff for printed 
one of all descriptions would materially tend to indemnify the ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Francis Bartina said, the proposal to sacrifice so much revenue had 
been made at an unfit time ; and he would like to know what taxation 
will be imposed in lieu of this. Mr. Mitner Grnson criticized the bill ; 
— that it is a fiscal question ; and said he would yote for the reso- 
utions. 

Sir Gzorce Lewis also said that it was not merely a fiscal question. It 
is dealt with because the House passed a resolution last year on the sub- 
ject ; and because the present state of the law has involved the Govern- 
ment in great embarrassments with regard to prosecuting offenders ; so 
much so that the House must either assent to an alteration of the law, or 
strengthen the hands of the Attorney-General to enable him to enforce 
the law. Mr. Giapstone backed up these statements. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Laine, Sir Henry WILLovausy, 
Mr. Packs, Mr. Bentinck, against the plan; and Mr. Warner and Mr, 
Brieut in its favour. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 
Sunpay Exursitions. 


Sir Josuvua WALMEsLEY moved a resolution, to the effect that the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the working classes of London 
would be promoted if the British Museum and the National Gallery were 
open to the public inspection after morning service on Sundays. 

Mr. Biacs seconded the resolution. e gave the debate a theological 
turn, by maintaining that the obligation to keep the Sabbath rests on 
custom, and that there is no injunction in the Scriptures to keep the first 
day of the week as a Sabbath at all. Mr. Davies, Mr. Drummonp, and 
the Marquis of BLanprorp, controverted this view. Mr. Drummonp 
said, that whether it was the first day or the seventh, the principle is the 
same—that the seventh part of a man’s time, and the tenth part of his 
income, are due to God. 

He felt a great difficulty in saying what ought to be the duty of Members, 
when he saw them night after night entertaining questions for refusing sup- 
port to the national churches,—those churches which were for the benefit 
almost exclusively of the people,—and then substituting for churches, which 
they would not keep in repair, the going to the British Museum to see the 
gentlemen just arrived from Nineveh—red men with green beards. 
(Laughter.) At the same time, he thought there was a great distinction 
between what every man might feel in his own conscience right to do upon 
a Sunday, and what is the duty of the nation. 

Mr. Apstxy Pexuatr said that opening public places on Sundays is 
taking a wrong course to enlighten the minds of the working classes. 
They are in favour of early closing, a half-holiday on Saturdays, and less 
Sunday trading. He moved as an amendment, that the British Museum 
and the National Gallery should be open every day in the week, and at 
all events on Saturdays and Mondays. 

Mr. Kiynarrp, Mr. E. Bat, and Mr. Govu.nurn, opposed the motion. 
It y apenas by Lord Stanuey in an elaborate speech, and by Mr. 

. Fox. 


Lord Patmerston objected both to the motion and the amendment. 
All agree that it is highly necessary to encourage the respectful ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; and in proportion as that observance prevails, 
we may expect to see a people moral and well educated, or the reverse. 

‘* My opinion is, that Sunday ought to be a day of rest, of devotion, and 
of cheerful and innocent recreation. To enforce that strict observance of 
Sunday for which some persons contend, is obviously impossible. That no 








(Saturday, 


work should be done on Sunday, would stop the whole movement of social 
existence: but it is impossible for any law to define—and I think it would 
be inexpedient for Parliament to attempt to pass such a law—the precise de- 
gree to which that principle may proper! be carried. That must be left to 
the conscience of each individual. Each man must be left to determine, 
according to his own position and circumstances, to what degree he can com- 
bine the ordinary and necessary occupations of life with what he considers 
the proper observance of Sunday. But when a matter is brought before 
Parliament in regard to which the religious feelings of a great portion of 
the community are deeply affected, it is highly inexpedient that Parliament 
should by any vote set itself in opposition to that which is the religious 
feeling of the people. I think Parliament would be doing an injudicious 
act if, by any vote of its own, or by any resolution, it should lead the 
country to think that it is less mindful of those religious principles which 
ought to govern the conduct of all men than the great mass of the com- 
munity themselves are. For these reasons, thinking that the resolution 
would do violence to the feelings of a large portion of the community— 
feelings which we are bound to respect, and which it is highly desirable 
studiously to encourage—I shall give my — to the original motion.” 








The objection to the amendment was, that to open the British Museum 
on Saturday would interfere with the cleaning arrangements. 
On a division, Sir Joshua Walmesley’s resolution was negatived by 


His plan is in substance, but not in detail, the same as Mr. Glad- | 235 to 48. The amendment was withdrawn. 


SANDHURST. 

Colonel Nort moved a series of resolutions relating to the Royal 
Military College of Sandhurst,—to the effect that ten orphan sons of offi- 
cers shall receive their education, board, and clothing there, free from ex- 
pense to their friends ; that the number of cadets now admissible into the 
first class shall be increased to fifty; and that the civil as well as the mi- 
litary service should be thrown open to distinguished students. 

Admiral Waxcorr seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pest said it would be satisfactory if the advantages of the College 
to officers’ sons could be extended ; but as the resolutions would involve a 
grant of money, the House should consider whether the. objects sought 
could not be attained by other means. For instance, could they not be 
secured without calling on the Government for assistance. Formerly the 
House annually voted from 8000/. to 10,0007. for Sandhurst ; but the sys- 
tematic opposition of Mr. Hume led to the discontinuance of the vote, and 
also of gratuitous education. Could they be sure Parliament would not, 
if a grant were now made, withdraw it hereafter? The income of the 
College is now 18,000/. or 19,000/.; that sum is raised solely by the con- 
tributions of the different classes of students who pay sums ranging from 
40/. to 125/.a year. There is a surplus over the expenses of 1200/. paid 
into the Treasury; and it would be a fair proposal to consider what 
scheme could be adopted for appropriating this sum towards the gratuitous 
education of officers’ sons, 

Sir Grorce Prcuett, Colonel Dunne, Mr. Brapy, Captain Sconetn, 
and Mr. Ricu, expressed their dissatisfaction. There were calls for a 
division. Lord PaumMeErston interposed—The discussion, he said, re- 


| minded him of the remark that the House of Commons is exceedingly 
| liberal at one moment and very niggardly at another. 


The Sandhurst 
College was originally founded on a scale much larger than the present. 


| It was then said that it ought to be self-supporting, and the annual vote 


towards its maintenance was withdrawn. There is some reason in that 
course ; because, in return for the money paid towards the establishment, 
the young men who pass successful examinations receive commissions 
without purchase. He asked the House to suspend a resolution which 
assumed that the public were to contribute, while it is still doubtful whe- 
ther the desired object cannot be accomplished without a vote; and he 
promised to take the whole matter into consideration with that view. 

Mr. Watson suggested that there should be a Committee of inquiry 
into Sandhurst. Lord Patmersrton said, he should not object to move 
for one himself. On this assurance, Colonel Norru, who seemed dis- 
posed to divide, withdrew his motion. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

With some criticisms on the appointment of Lord John Russell to the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Roesuck inquired whether Newfoundland would re- 
ceive the same form of responsible government as that conceded to Ca- 
nada; and whether the complaints of the people of Newfoundland with 
regard to their Governor will lead to the removal of that official. 

Lord Patmerston said that the Government intend to keep faith with 
the colony of Newfoundland. Steps have been taken to fulfil the promise 
made by the Duke of Newcastle, and elections have been ordered with 
the view of effecting an enlargement of the popular assembly; and the 
nomination of those who are to constitute the Second Chamber will be 
deferred until the representative body is chosen. As to the second ques- 
tion, Lord Palmerston said the House would not expect him to state the 
intentions of the Government as to the removal, or continuance in office, 
or exchange of Colonial Governors. 

Mr. Rogsuck gave notice, that on an early day he would present a 
petition from the Assembly of Newfoundland, and would upon that occa- 
sion take the sense of the House upon the propositions contained in that 
petition. 

Hospirats IN THE East. 

In reply to inquiries from Mr. Starrorp, Mr. Peet made some state- 
ments on the authority of authentic reports received within the last two 
days from the Hospital Commissioners sent out by the Duke of New- 
castle. 

As many as 20 per cent of the force under Lord Raglan’s command had 
been at times in the regimental hospitals ; but the numbers are less now. 
The great defects were not in the number of surgeons but in the want of 
houses ; now every regiment has a hospital hut. At the Balaklava hos- 
pital, the chief cause of confusion was overcrowding ; that has been ob- 
viated by the erection of huts, With respect to the transports for the 
sick, there are now five vessels fitted up expressly for that service, with 
an abundant supply of medical comforts on board. The purveyor’s de- 
partment at Constantinople has been placed on a sound footing. To 
remedy the overcrowding at Scutari, an arrangement has been made to 
provide wooden huts for 1000 persons immediately, and for 4000 as soon 
as possible. Mr. Peel at some length, and reading from official reports, 
showed that the site of the hospital at Smyrna is not unhealthy, but pe- 
culiarly suitable for hospital purposes. In a letter dated March 5, a 
gentleman from the War-office stated that the best results have been ob- 
tained from the hospital at Smyrna, and that the greater part of a body 
of invalids, who arrived there on the 14th February, were then on their 
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way back as convalescents. Orders have been issued to establish con- 
yalescent stations at Tenedos and Corfu. 

Lord Patmerston made some additions to these statements. Dr. Suther- 
land, Dr. Gavin, and Mr. Rawlinson, recently sent to the East, are in- 
structed to inspect the arrangements of barracks, hospitals, and transports, 
and to suggest such measures of improvement as they deem fitting. Lord 
Palmerston has written to request Lord Stratford, Lord Raglan, and Lord 
William Paulet, to see that their suggestions should be carried into effect 
jmmediately, without reference to any professional jealousy or any pro- 
fessional obstacles : what they recommend shall be done forthwith ; and, 
whether it depend upon communications with the Turkish Government, 
or upon arrangements to be made by medical officers in her Majesty’s ser- 
yiee, no impediments whatever will stand in the way of effecting such 
changes and new arrangements as those gentlemen may consider de- 
sirable. 





Tue Sesastorot Inauiry. 

The chief object of the investigation this week has been the state of 
the hospitals ; and the chief witnesses, Mr. Stafford M.P., and Dr. An- 
drew Smith, have kept more closely to the point than some of the pre- 
ceding witnesses. Mr. Stafford was examined on Monday. 

Ile had met with no obstruction at Scutari. The authorities seemed de- 
sirous of remedying the existing evils; and as regarded the home authori- 
ties, the Duke of Newcastle had sent to him, in reply to an application, a 
private letter which could not but redound to the Duke's credit if the whole 
of it could be published. The state of the hospitals on his arrival was inde- 
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scribably filthy. There was one horrible nuisance which infected the place, | 


and made the anteroom almost impassable, and which arose from the stop- 
page of soil-pipes. He applied to Dr. Macgregor to get those places cleaned 
out: Dr. Macgregor referred him to another department. e went to the 
head of that department; that person agreed that the place ought to be 
cleaned, but said he had “‘no money” to pay labourers. Mr. Stafford told 
him he had with him some 200/.; the half or the whole of which he offered 
to place at his disposal for the purpose. The Committee inquired the name 
of the person: Mr. Stafford hesitated to name him; but after delibera- 
tion with closed doors, the Committee insisted peremptorily, and Mr. Stafford 
said it was Major Sillery, the Commandant; but added, that he had always 
found Major Sillery desirous to assist any improvement in every way. The 
Turks afterwards cleaned out the places. Mr. Stafford distinctly showed 
that the utmost confusion of authorities prevailed : he described it as a kind 
of paralysis of fear of incurring responsibility for going beyond instructions. 
It was impossible to tell where one department ended and another began. 
With regard to the landing of the sick, it was difficult to say who was re- 
sponsible. Admiral Boxer had charge of the sick till they were landed. 
ow it happened that sometimes the sick got no breakfast, because the ship 
authorities supposed they would be fed ashore, and the hospital authorities 
supposed they had been fed on board. He had fed the poor fellows some- 
times himself; he had once carried a man up to the hospital ; he had assist- 
ed to take off their filthy clothing, covered with vermin as thick as the let- 
ters in a page of small print. The sick could not be landed without Admiral 
Boxer’s permission, as the hospital had no boats. Sometimes the communi- 
cation was interrupted for three days. The medical authorities applied for a 
steamer: at first it was refused by Admiral Boxer, “ a seaman of the old 
school”; but afterwards one was put on. Some of the medical officers did 
not live at Scutari; and when their signature was wanted, if the wind was 
South, that signature could not be had till the communication was renewed. 
Mr. Stafford spoke very favourably of the medical men; who, he said, were 
overworked. 

The great want at the hospitals was not medicines, but medical comforts, 
to restore the exhausted strength of the men. ‘There was one case of a 
man dying from his diet having been changed. He had been put ona 
strengthening diet, and was recovering, when by a mistake it was changed 
to a lowering diet, and he died in consequence. He was quite aware of the 
cause of his death, as he . of it: he said Le supposed in so great a 
crowd it could not be helped.” 

Speaking of the hospital at Balaklava, Mr. Stafford said—‘ The doctors 
there were of opinion, that while the diet of the army remained as it was, 
no medical skill could avail them. That was a constant remark; and, in- 
deed, they appeared to be acting under a kind of fatalism. One doctor, 

inting to a poor soldier, said, ‘There is what is called a case of cholera; 

ut it is in fact the result of a vicious habit of body, feeding entirely on salt 
meat, without the benefit of any succulent vegetables.’”” As to the green 
coffee, he said, “‘If you wished to excite the most phlegmatic soldier, or to 
irritate the most patient sufferer, you had only to name green coffee. It 
was a perfect byword : the men said, ‘ You might as well give us pebbles.’ ” 

Mr. Stafford thought it was a great mistake to place the hospitals under 
Lord Stratford: the unlimited power to provide supplies should have been 
vested in the superior medical officer at Constantinople. 


Dr. Andrew Smith, Inspector-General of the Medical Department, was 
examined on Tuesday and Thursday. 





His evidence consisted partly in a narrative account of the various supplies | 


of medical stores sent out to the East from the commencement of the war, 
and partly of replies to questions arising out of his statement. Dr. Smith 
bore strong testimony to the conflict of departments. His immediate supe- 
riors were the Commander-in-chief, the Secretary at War, the Minister for 
War, the Board of Ordnance, and he “did not know how many more.” 
There was, and always had been, a dispute between the Secretary at War and 
the head of the Medical Board, as to the authority each had over the pur- 
veyor. The perpetual reference of representations and matters from one au- 
thority to another interfered most seriously with the efficient performance of 
the duties of his department. He would rather be placed under the control 
of one single responsible power, the Minister of War, exclusively, which 
would enable him to execute his duties at one-half the labour, and with far 
greater satisfaction to the public. Matters would receive immediate atten- 
tion, and decisions would be given without delay, and without reference to 
multitudinous departments. The public would then know on whose should- 
ers the blame lay; and that would be a piece of good luck for the doctors. 
Dr. Smith specified the dates at which medical stores had been sent out. 
At the outset of the war, the surgeon of every regiment sent to Malta re- 
ported to him that his medicine-chest was complete and his instruments in 
order. Mr. Wreford, the purveyor at Constantinople, was authorized by him 
to get whatever was necessary, and Lord Stratford had authority to spend 
whatever money might be wanted for that purpose. Whenhe told Mr. Mac- 
donald that the relief fund would not be needed, all the reports he had 
received justified him in saying so; for ample supplies had been sent out, 
and at that time he knew the medical authorities were expecting the entire 
equipment, for a large hospital left at Varna would have been carried to 
Constantinople. But, notwithstanding repeated remonstrances from the me- 
dical officers to the Transport service, passage for it was not obtained, and it 
did not arrive until the 10th November. If stores were wanted, the pur- 
Veyor ought to have availed himself of every opportunity to purchase them 
at Constantinople. 
everything that came into the harbour. 


Had Dr. Smith himself been there, he would have pur- | 


| Martin's Hall, “on the future historian’s view of the present war.” 
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Mr. Ellice here observed—* So that, in fact, this conflict and uncertainty 
of authority connected with the administration of the medical department of 
the army, produced on the part of every person connected with it a timidity 
which led to great embarrassment ?”’ 

Dr. Smith—“ Clearly; and I may add, that at the breaking out of the 
war, after the last forty years, during which the screw was put upon me in 
reference to the expenditure of money for medical stores, it was months be- 
fore I could convince myself that I had the power toexpend money.” 

Requisitions for medical stores are made to the medical head-quarters ; 
but a duplicate of the despatch comes home direct, and preparations for send- 
ing the stores are instantly begun. Dr. Smith read reports from medical 
officers, showing that there was no want of lint after the battles of the Alma 
and Inkerman, and that no application was made to the French for lint; 
that up to the middle of November there had been no want at Scutari of 
medicines and surgical appliances; and that the statements in the newspa- 
pers on that head were false. He drew a distinction between “ medicines 
and surgical appliances,’’ and “the things supplied by Miss Nightingale 
and Mr, Macdonald’: dieting, medical comforts, clothing, cleaning im- 
plements, are not included in the phrase * medicines and surgical ap- 
pliances.”” The ofticer who was responsible for any deficiency of stores, 
and for the cleaning of the hospitals, was Mr. Wreford the purveyor. The 
supply of medical comforts comes under the authority of the medical offi- 
cer, and the purveyor is bound to purchase what the medical officer 
requires. With regard to cleaning the hospitals, it is the duty of 
the purveyor to point out what things are required, and to say— 
“There is a requisition for them, if you approve it they will be 
supplied.” Mr. Wreford, the purveyor at Scutari, is sixty or sixty-five 
years old—he had served in the Peninsular war : he frequently complained 
that he was unequal to supplying the demands of the hospitals. There were 
constant disputes as to authority between purveyors and medical men. He 
could not say whether he had stated to the Duke of Newcastle that these 
disputes would occur to the army in the field, He had suggested, that 
“anything ” for which a medical officer gave an order, the purveyor should 
be obliged to buy ; but that was not adopted. Since the months of Sep- 
tember and October he had to supply all the medical comforts of the 
army; and from that time he could tell when they went, where they 
went, and when they were delivered; previously to that time he could 
not tell. He thought the control of all the stores for hospitals should 
be with his department ; but that is not the case at present. There 
had been plenty of disinfecting agents employed. Peat-charcoal had 
been sent out, but not in the immense quantities which its constant 
use in the hospitals would require. The ordinary charcoal was to be pro- 
cured in Constantinople in any quantity. Besides peat-charcoal, there had 
been chloride of lime, chloride of zinc, and hydro-chloride of soda used. 
He had read Mr. Stafford’s evidence respecting the “latrines”: unless their 
construction was altered they could not be in a proper condition. The me- 
dical ofticers are bound to report as to the hospital accommodation, and are 
responsible if they do not. The total number of medical officers sent out to 
the East was 559; of whom 29 had died, 58 had been invalided, and on the 
7th of March there remained in Turkey and the Crimea 469 army medical 
officers, a number which would give about 30 sick to each medical man. 

With respect to clothing for the army suitable to the East, he had acted 
on a report from Dr. Dumbreck in Bulgaria, received early in 1854, The 
first steps were taken in the matter early in May. With difficulty large sup- 
plies were collected and sent out in August ; and unless there was some un- 
accountable delay it must have arrived before November. It was different 
from the ordinary winter clothing ef the troops, and was not the supply sent 
out in the Prince. 





Che Cuurt, 

Tue QveEN returned to town yesterday from the Isle of Wight. Du- 
ring her stay at Osborne, her Majesty walked and drove abroad; on 
Monday, accompanied by Prince Albert and the Prince of Leiningen, she 
went to Portsmouth, and inspected the new Royal yacht ; and on Tues- 
day, in the Fairy, she led the flying Baltic squadron to sea. On the 
same day, Prince Albert visited the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home. 

On Wednesday, her Majesty attended the services at Whippingham 
Church in observance of the national fast. 

The Queen gave audience to the Earl of Clarendon yesterday. In the 
evening, accompanied by Prince Albert and the Prince of Leiningen, her 
Majesty went to the Princess's Theatre. 

Captain Hall, R.N., presented to the Queen, on Tuesday, two iron guns 
captured last summer at Eckness, 


Che Abetrapalis, 

The day appointed for solemn fast, humiliation, and prayer, was ob- 
served on Wednesday, in the usual manner. All business was nearly 
suspended, and public worslip was performed in all the churches. The 
House of Lords, as represented by about a score of Peers, went in form 
to Westminster Abbey ; where the Bishop of Salisbury, at their request, 
preached the sermon. The Commons, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty, attended the parish-church of St. Margaret; and their selected 
preacher wus the Reverend Henry Melvill, Principal of Haileybury 
College. At St. Paul's, the Lord Mayor and Corporation, in their robes 
of office, attended the service ; and the Bishop of London preached the 
sermon. The Bishop of Lichfield was the preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
At the Scotch Church, Regent Square, Dr. Hamilton preached ; at Crown 
Court, Dr. Cumming. At the Jewish Synagogue, Margaret Street, the 
Reverend D, W. Marks delivered the sermon, 

In the main, there was necessarily a great similarity in the drift of the 
discourses ; and they were varied not so much in matter as in treatment. 
The justice and necessity of the war were generally recognized. Much 
eloquence was employed to show that we were too confident twelve 
months ago ; too self-reliant, too forgetful of the dependence of man upon 
God. Our pride then and our humiliation now were effectively brought 
into contrast. But while the war had been attended by so many horrors, 
so much suffering and humiliation, it was shown in more than one pulpit 
that it had called forth the exhibition of many virtues; the fortitude of 
the long-suffering soldier, the universal benevolence of the British people, 
and the determination to persevere in a just cause. There was no dis- 
position shown anywhere to cast blame upon any one man or set of men ; 
but it was freely cast upon the nation, and the judgment traced to its 
source in the gencral neglect of God’s laws and the general sinfulness ; 
and all classes were exhorted to do their part in the great work of 
national amendment. 

Curdinal Wiseman delivered an interesting lecture, on Tuesday, at oS. 
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laid the blame of the misfortunes of the army upon the whole nation, 
which had neglected military organization for so many years. In a com- 
parison between the French and English services, he showed a leaning to 
the system of conscription. In the French the middle class is the strength 
of the army; hence its admirable administration. But that administra- 
tion was not improvised for the war: the commissariat, or “ intendant 
corps,” was organized in 1843, and the hospital system in 1836, 





The seventy-second anniversary of the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick was celebrated on Saturday, by the usual dinner at the London 
Tavern. The Earl of Eglinton presided; Mr. Horsman and many Irish 
Members were present. The children educated by the Society marched 
round the room to the air of “ St. Patrick’s Day in the morning.” In 
proposing the health of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Eglinton 
said that Lord Carlisle was in every way fitted for the discharge of the 
duties of the position in which he was placed, as he was not only gifted 
with great talent and considerable official experience, but also because he 
was essentially a gentleman; and he had pleasure in thinking that her 
i Ministers, though in many respects he did not agree with 
them, had in this respect fulfilled their duty to Ireland. Mr. Horsman 
responded to the toast. He drew a favourable contrast between the state 
of Ireland within his remembrance and its present condition. But the 
greatest change is this, that the Ministers of England feel it their duty 
to act upon the principle that guided Lord Derby, and select a nobleman 
for the office not merely on account of his high position and of his great 
character and abilities, but one who, combining firmness with modera- 
tion, can show that while he is a party man, and acknowledges party 
ties, can at the same time repudiate the acerbities and bitterness of party. 

‘In these days, he must be a bold and a bad man indeed, who, going to 
Ireland as its governor and viceroy, and remembering its history, its adver- 
sity, and its calamities, does not trace them to their real cause; and who, 

wing how political turbulence has retarded its advancement, and how re- 
ligious bitterness has prevented its prosperity, does not feel that in these days 
a great opportunity is open to him, and that his first duty is to devote every 
energy, every effort, every thought, and every hope, to promoting the ad- 
vancement of the nation, whose resources are at present too imperfectly de- 
veloped, and whose character has been too frequently misunderstood. What- 
ever may be the party differences which exist among public men—and differ- 
ences there always must be—still, in this one point at least they will all 

e, that at least as regards Ireland, their first duty is, laying aside party 
differences, to do all that in them lies to make that country one of prosperity, 
tranquillity, and peace.”’ Such, he knew from many conversations, are the 
views of Lord Carlisle. 

In proposing the health of Lord Eglinton, Mr. Horsman alluded to 
their early acquaintance. Lord Eglinton, in reply, said Mr. Horsman, 
no doubt from feelings of official reserve, had omitted to state in what 
pursuits they had been engaged: it was hunting; and if Mr. Horsman 
would go as straight, in his capacity of Chief Secretary for Ireland, as he 
used to ride in those days across the country, he would be well worthy of 
the position which he now held. 

Luigi Buranelli was finally examined by the Marlborough Street Muagis- 
trate on Tuesday. Mrs, Jeunes was sufficiently recovered to be able to give 
evidence ; but she stated that the ball which entered her chest has not been 
extracted. She detailed how Buranelli murdered Mr. Latham and then shot 
her. The prisoner was committed on two charges—for murdering Mr. 
Latham, Ae for shooting at Mrs, Jeanes. 

William Carroll Kelly, formerly an Ensign in the Sixty-second Foot, 
from which he was cashiered, has been remanded by the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate on a charge of uttering a forged check. Having ordered a num- 
ber of articles of Mr. Gibson, army-saddler,—calling himself ‘‘ Cyril White, 
of the Twelfth Lancers,’’—he asked Mr. Gibson to cash a check for 20/. ; and 
Mr. Gibson readily consented : the check turned out to be worthless. Many 
other charges are to be brought against the prisoner. 

Charles William W. Bevan, late Secretary to the Deposit and General 
Life Assurance Company, was reéxamined at Guildhall Police Office on 
Tuesday. More evidence was taken of his misappropriation of checks. With 
the consent of the prosecutors the amount of bail for Bevan’s reappearance 
was somewhat reduced, as he had been unable to find the sureties demanded 





aged lady, was found murdered at Rochester; and her servant-girl, Eliza. 
beth Avis Laws, who was found with a gash in her throat, alleged that two 
dustmen had killed her mistress and attacked herself. But all the circum. 
stances seemed to point to Elizabeth Laws as the assassin: it was thought 
probable that she had killed her mistress in the kitchen, washed the bloody 
corpse, and taken it up-stairs to a bedroom, and then cut her own throat, 
but ineffectually: there was no doubt that she had stolen property belong. 
ing to Mrs, Bacon. The evidence was entirely circumstantial, but very 
strong in its indications. 

Mr. Ribton defended the prisoner. He first urged that the girl's story 
was true; that two robbers had entered the house and murdered Mrs. Ba- 
con. Feeling, probably, that this line of defence was very weak, he then 
suggested to the Jury that they might, if they had doubts, convict the pri- 
soner of manslaughter only—perhaps, after a quarrel, and blows from tine, 
Bacon, the prisoner, in ‘sudden excitement,’ had struck her with a chop- 
per. If the Jury thought they could reasonably come to this conclusion, 
they would be justified in acquitting the prisoner of the murder; and for 
the minor offence she would still be liable to very severe punishment, 
although her life would be spared; and the town of Maidstone would not 
have to sustain the disgrace of a public execution, which was an outrage 
upon every feeling of humanity and civilization. 

Mr. Baron Platt directed the Jury that they were bound to return a ver- 
dict in accordance with the evidence: the case of that man “‘ who refused to 
perform his duty to his country and his God in the jury-box,” by returning 
a verdict according to the evidence, ‘was dreadful indeed.” In his com- 
ments on the evidence, he pointed out the strong presumptive proofs of the 
prisoner’s guilt. The Jury could not give a verdict of manslaughter—the 
prisoner was guilty of murder, or she was innocent. 

After an absence of an hour, the Jury delivered this verdict—‘* We find 
the prisoner not guilty upon the evidence.” Every one was amazed ; but it 
soon got bruited abroad that one of the Jury was a member of a local Anti- 
Death-Punishment Association ; that he went into the box determined not 
to be accessory to the death of a prisoner; and that his fellow jurymen 
gave way before his resolve. It was further asserted that there had been 
maneuvering, by challenges, to get this man upon the J uy 

On the following day, a different Jury was empannelled to try Laws for 
robbing Mrs. Bacon. Mr. Denman, in his opening address for the prosecu- 
tion, referred to the rumours about the cause of the previous acquittal for 
murder, He hoped that what he had heard rumoured upon the subject was 


| not true; but if it were, he could not refrain from expressing his opinion 


that the town of Maidstone was more _—— by the presence of such a 
man than it possibly could be by any public execution, or by any verdict de- 
clared according to evidence and upon righteous and just principles. The 
prisoner offered no defence, and was quickly found guilty. Mr. Baron Platt 
sentenced her to be imprisoned for six months. 


At Stafford Assizes, William Carpenter, an auctioneer of Stafford, was 
tried for forging the acceptance of rge Vaughan to a bill of exchange, 
At the last Assizes, Clews, a shoe-manufacturer, pleaded guilty to a —— 
of forgery, and was sentenced to be transported. Clews was now bro 

up to give evidence against Carpenter. From his statement, corroborated in 


| most particulars by other wre it ne that Clews had entered into 
a 


last week ; but it was stated that the sureties must be ‘ good,”’ as fresh | 


defaleations are turning up. 

A young Chinaman having been ordered to prison by the Marlborough 
Street Magistrate for begging, he attempted to kill himself in the dock: he 
drew a clasp-knife from bis ge and gashed his throat severely before he 
was overpowered by the gaolers. 

An accident which created some alarm occurred on Tuesday at the House 
of Lords. A stone of considerable size was to be raised to the parapet of the 
new works; but when near its destination, the fastening gave way, and it 
fell through the ceiling of one of the corridors, and rolling against one of 


| —vehicles and foot-passengers. 


the stained glass windows, slightly disfigured the feet of one of the female | 


figures. If the impetus had been a very little more, it would have burst 
through the windows into the gallery. The Lord Chancellor was delivering 
judgment in an appeal at the moment, and the excitement was considerable 
until the cause of the noise could be ascertained. 


Che Provinces. 
The death of Lord Ravensworth having removed his son, Mr. Liddell, 
to the Upper House, the representation of Liverpool is vacant ; and party 
spirit runs high even in the preliminary stages of the contest. The Con- 
servative candidate is Sir George Bonham, from Singapore ; the Liberal 
candidate is Mr. Ewart, who was unsuccessful at the last election. 
At a recent meeting in Gloucester, Mr, Sturge and Mr. Bowley, well- 


known members of the Peace Society, failed in carrying resolutions | stating that if the Lord Chancellor believed the charges brought t 


urging the Government to make peace. ‘I'he Gloucester folks seem piqued 
that there should have been any doubt as to their views, and they called 
upon the Mayor to summon a public meeting. This was held on Tues- 


day ; and, in spite of the renewed exertions of Mr. Sturge, a strong reso- | 


lution was carried urging the Government “ to prosecute the war with the 


objects for which it was undertaken.” 
fortunes of the army were attributed to our defective commissariat and 
medical system ; and the system of promotion by purchase was con- 
demned. 

Maidstone Assizes are reputed to have been the scene of an uncommon 


event—the acquittal of a person accused of murder because a juryman had 
entered the box resolved not to convict. Some weeks back, Mrs, Bacon, an 


a system of manufacturing false bills at Carpenter’s instigation; Carpenter 
made him swear not to divulge his part in the crime; then, to screen him- 
self, he had Clews arrested for forgery. Clews respected his oath, till two 
clergymen told him he was not morally bound by such a compact; then he 
informed against his villanous “ friend.”” The verdict was “Guilty.” Mr, 
Baron Martin sentenced Carpenter to be transported for life; and he inti- 
mated that something might be done for the victim Clews. 

At Exeter Assizes, Whiteway, a coal-merchant and shipowner, was cast 
in 400/. damages for the seduction of a young lady at Torquay, whom he had 
promised to marry. 


The North York Rifle Regiment of Militia, stationed at Richmond, has 
exhibited much drunkenness and an outbreak of insubordination. In con- 
sequence of the Colonel having ordered them to be paid their bounty six- 
pence at a time instead of five shillings quarterly, (because they used the 
aay payment as a means for a debauch,) the regiment became mu- 
tinous, hooted its officers, and drank deeply. Major Mein was sent for: 
he told the men that any grievance they imagined they had should be in- 
quired into; but he reproved them for their violence, and hinted that re- 
gular troops were not very distant. The militiamen returned to their duty. 


A disaster attended with a loss of life occurred at Bristol on Tuesday morn- 
ing. A barge worked by a steam fe ae supposed to have been 
going at a great rate, the speed caused by the action of the screw having 
been much accelerated by a rapid tide, came into contact with the iron 
framework of Hillsbridge, an arch spanning the new cut of the Avon; and 
the whole structure gave way, carrying with it all that happened to be on it 
. Some men swam to the shore; but it was 
reported that others, and women and children, were missing: two horses 
were drowned. The bridge was of cast-iron, 160 feet span ; the ends resting 
on stone piers. The master of the barge was arrested. 

Up to Wednesday, two bodies had been found. There are rumours that 
the bridge was considered unsafe. A gentleman who was on it has sent an 
account of the disaster to the Z'tmes: he saw the approaching collision, but 
did not suppose that the structure would give way; he fell into the water, 
swam towards the shore, and was pulled out of the way of the barge by a 
woman, at the risk of her life. 


IRELAND. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has published in the newspapers a set of 
papers intended as a vindication from the imputations arising out of the 
Handcock and Delacour case. It consists of a correspondence with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, and a lengthy affi- 
davit dealing with the allegations affecting him made at the trial, Lord 
Clanricarde, on arriving in Ireland, and finding the suit of Handcock 
versus Delacour terminated, addressed a letter to Lord Chancellor Brady, 





| him of fraud, perjury, and conspiracy, the Lord Chancellor must take steps 


for removing him from the Lieutenancy and superintendence of the Ma- 
gistracy of the county of Galway ; and asking his Lordship whether he 
desired “ any explanation upon any matter” from him, or to enter into 


. . . . > Mf ” 
utmost vigour and energy, so as to obtain at the earliest period the great | 28Y investigation of his conduct “ in any respect, or at any time.” The 
In a second resolution, the mis- | 


Lord Chancellor replied, in a letter which by some mistake he did not 
sign,—declining to enter at all upon the case, which “for aught he knew 
may yet be matter for judicial inquiry,” and in regard to which it was 
open to Lord Clanricarde “ to have made the fullest statements he might 
have thought proper in his affidavit sworn in the cause.” The Lord 
Chancellor adds, that it is not within his province to take any steps for 
the purpose of removing Lord Clanricarde from the office of Lieutenant 
of the county of Galway; and refers bim to the Lord-Lieutenant, In 
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time, Lord Clanricarde thought he had found an article in 
the Times which seemed liable,to a criminal prosecution, in the course of 
which his conduct could be explained ; but he was advised by an eminent 
counsel that in a legal point of view the article was not a criminal libel. 
He next filed an affidavit in Chancery, dealing with the charges against 
him, and enclosed it to the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord St. Germans, about 
to quit office, handed the papers to his successor; and Lord Carlisle re- 

ied to them through Major Thomas Larcom, declining to interfere, as 
the charges in the affidavit do not contain any accusations against Lord 


the mean 


Clanricarde of irregularity in the discharge of the duties of Lieutenant | 


or Magistrate of the county of Galway, and no judicial decision has been 
pronounced by the Chancellor condemnatory of him in the matter ad- 
verted to. 

General Lord Seaton, accompanied by his staff, visited the Curragh on 
Monday and Tuesday, for the purpose of inspecting the ground selected 
for the encampment of the Militia force. 


The Mountgarrett Peerage case has again been before the courts. Our 
readers may remember, that Mr. Pierce Somerset Butler obtained a verdict 
against the claims of the present Lord Mountgarrett to the estates and peer- 

on the ground of illegitimacy. That decision was reversed on Tuesday, 
at the Kilkenny Assizes, on a new trial. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Associated Societies of the Edinburgh University have chosen a 
successor to Sir Edward Lytton. The candidates were Sir George Lewis 
and Lord Eglinton; Mr. Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Disraeli having de- 
clined the proffered honour. In consequence, it is said, of an informality 
in demanding a poll for Lord Eglinton, no votes could be recorded in his 
fayour; and Sir George Lewis was elected. 





Complaints come from the North of Scotland that the long winter, the fre- 
quent snow-storms, and the wetness of the ground, have seriously retarded 
‘arming operations; much land has not been ploughed yet, and “ not an 
ounce of seed is yet in the ground.” 








fareiga aut Colonial, 


France.—A military ceremony, attended as usual with a dramatic 
climax, took place on Tuesday, in the court-yard of the Tuileries and on 
the Place du Carousel. The Emperor of the French, in the presence of 
the Prussian General Wedcll and the Austrian Commissioner General 
Crenneville, reviewed the Imperial Guard, mustering 8000. The men 
were not merely in show costume, but in campaigning order, and they 
carried their tentes d’abri. The climax of the ceremony was the pre- 
sentation of new standards to the battalions. The Colunels, coming to 
the front, were thus addressed by the Emperor— 

“ Soldiers ! The army is the true nobility of our country. It preserves in- 
tact from age to age the traditions of glory and national honour. Therefore 
this [pointing to the colours) is your genealogical tree! It marks a new 
victory for every generation. ‘Take, then, these colours. I confide them to 
your honour, your courage, and your patriotism.” 

To every soldier on the ground the Empress presented ten francs. 

It is the custom of every elected Member of the French Academy to 

resent in person the address he has delivered at his inauguration, M., 
rryer declined to do this; and called upon his old confrére M. Moc- 
quart to make known his sentiments to the Emperor— 

“The peculiar situation made for me in December 1851 renders this pre- 
sentation quite impossible on my part. I think I acquired a right, fifteen 
years ago, of now aipeeiaing from a formality the accomplishment of which 
would not, perhaps, be painful to me alone.” 

M. Mocquart’s reply is curious and instructive— 

“The Emperor regrets that in M. Berryer the inspirations of the political 
man have got the better of the duties of the Academician. His presence at 
the Tuileries would not have caused the embarrassment which he seems to 
have feared. From the height on which the Emperor is placed his Majesty 
would have only seen in tlie elected of the Academy the orator and the 
writer ; in the adversary of today only the defender of former times. M. 
Berryer is perfectly free to obey either what usage prescribes or what his 
repugnance may recommend him. The old confréere is happy in this cir- 


cumstance to be able to render what M. Berryer calls a good office; and he 


offers him his sincere compliments of kind and cordial confraternity.”’ 
Prince Napoleon presided on Monday at the installation of the juries 
of admission of works of art at the Universal Exposition. 
Gzruany.—Very little information has oozed out respecting the do- 
ings of the Conference at Vienna. Reports have been current, that on 
the 17th the first of the four points was definitely agreed upon. But it 


seems the report was incorrect : all that appears to be authentically known | 
is, that on Saturday last a protocol of the previous Thursday’s proceed- | 
ings, “recording the four points, and our interpretation of them, was | 
by the Plenipotentiaries ; and that the Russian Ambassadors, in | 
g their signatures, did so reserving always the dignity of the Rus- | 


sian empire from any detriment. Since that, a protocol of Saturday's 

ings has been signed; and in this form, from day to day, the la- 
bours of the Conference will be recorded.” For this information we are 
indebted to the Morning Post. 


The King of Prussia has paid a visit to Dresden, and held conferences | 


with the King of Saxony, and his pro-Russian Minister Von Beust. 


The committee of the Second Prussian Chamber appointed to examine | 


the war estimates adopted the project of an address to the King upon 
the policy of Prussia, rather significant of the popular as opposed to 
the official royal view of Prussia’s duty at the present time, although, 
like all these documents, it is expressed in generalities. The Prussian 
nation, says this document, fully appreciates the blessings of the peace of 
forty years; but it also knows that there are blessings of an order higher 
than those of peace ; and if the country should see its honour, independ- 
ence, or position as a great power, endangered, it would loyally place it- 
self by the side of the Ring to face all the chances of destiny, Still they 
cannot refrain from expressing the anxiety of the people— 

“* It has seen with sorrow Prussia leave the community of the great Powers 
represented last year at the Vienna Conferences, and thereby renounce the 
most efficacious means of assisting, by a firm attitude, which would exclude 
whale doubt, the speedy attainment of the object so ardently desired by the 
whole country,—a peace offering durable ntees against the renewal of 
the disturbance of established order in Europe, in a manner conformable 


equally to the dignity, the interests, and the position of Prussia as a Power, | 





as also to the declarations made at the commencement of the year by the 
Government of your Majesty concerning its future line of policy. 
|  * We know how to appreciate to their full extent the difficulties of the 
| present situation ; but in the presence of those anxieties we must express 
the respectful conviction, that, whatever may happen, we behold the most 
essential and the most indispensable guarantee of the future of Prussia in a 
firm and consistent line of policy.” 

This address was rejected by the Second Chamber, on Thursday ; and 
“ a prolongation of the credits for the present year was voted.” 


Russta.—The Emperor Alexander II. received the Diplomatic Body 
on the 7th, and delivered to them an address containing some remarkable 
allusions and expressions 

“I am persuaded, gentlemen, that all your Courts feel sincere sorrow at 
| the misfortune which has befallen us; I have already received proofs of it 

from all sides: they have greatly moved me, and I stated yesterday to the 
Ministers of Prussia and Austria how much I appreciated them. I solemnly 
; declare here before you, gentlemen, that I remain faithful to all the senti- 
| ments of my father, and that I will persevere in the line of political princi- 
ples which served as a rule to my uncle the Emperor Alexander, and to m 
father. These principles are those of the Holy Alliance. But, if that Al- 
liance no longer exists, it is certainly not the fault of my father. His in- 
tentions were always upright and loyal; andif recently they were misunder- 
stood by some persons, I do not doubt that God and history will do him 
justice. Iam ready to contribute to a good understanding, on the condi- 
| tions which he accepted. Like him, I desire peace, and wish to see the 
evils of war terminated: but if the conferences which are about to open 
at Vienna do not lead to a result honourable for us, then, gentlemen, 
at the bead of my faithful Russia, I will combat with the whole nation, 
and I will perish sooner than yield. As to my personal sentiments for your 
Sovereign phere the Emperor addressed Baron de Werther, Minister of Prus- 
sia) they have not varied: I have never doubted the fraternal affection and 
friendship which his Majesty the King always had for my father, and I told 
| = yesterday how grateful i am to him for it. I am deeply sensible of the 
| kind words which the Emperor has caused to be transmitted to me on thi 
occasion. [This was addressed to Count Esterhazy, Minister of Austria. 
His Majesty cannot doubt the sincere affection which my father entertain 
for him at an epoch which he himself has recalled by the order of the day 
addressed to his army. Be kind enough, gentlemen, to communicate my 
words to your respective Courts.” 

In a letter direct from St. Petersburg, dated the 9th instant, a striking 

ge from another speech is reported. 

“The deputation of the nobility having presented themselves, in order to 
render an account to his Majesty of the election of the chiefs of the militi 
were harangued with much warmth. The discourse terminated thus—‘ 
solemnly declare that I will not give up a single inch of Russian territory to 
our enemies. I will take good care to prevent their penetrating further on 
the soil of our country ; and never, never—may my hand wither first !—will 
I affix my signature to a treaty which shall bring the slightest dishonour on 
the national honour.’ These words were spoken with a tone and energy of 
vehemence which excited among all present the most rapturous applause.” 


Tue Crorea.—The intelligence from the Crimea comes down to the 
6th instant: it consists of the ordinary letters in the journals, and de- 
spatches from Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund Lyons. 

|. The most important change in the military position is the reoceupation 
by the Russians of the advanced work near the tower of Melakolt ae: 
saulted by the French on the night of the 23d February, and for a brief 
time in their possession. It would appear, from the conflicting accounts 
of this action, that the Russians, aware of the intended assault, had filled 
the place with troops, and had prepared ambuscades. The French force 
proved inadequate. The Zouaves carried everything before them for 
some time; but the Marines, who should have supported them, either 
lost their way, or found the forces of the enemy, disposed on their flanks, 
too strong for them, and did not reach the Russian works, The fire of 
| the batteries and steamers also inflicted great losses. The consequence 
was that the French were forced to retreat ; but were not pursued. Since 
that date, the Russians had been busily engaged in converting the works 
into a battery. In order to strengthen the French position at Inkerman, 
the whole of the Ninth Division was moved up there on the 4th; and 
the same afternoon, after an interview with Lord Raglan, General Can- 
robert rode round to Inkerman. On the 3d and Sth, the Russians as- 
sailed the French left; and a heavy cannonade and musketry fire on both 
sides was kept up at intervals throughout the night. 

The Russians have sunk three or four more line-of-battle ships; and it 
is now considered that the entrance to the harbour is quite blocked up, 
as there are four impediments—two of sunken ships, and two of booms, 
Immense convoys are seen from the British camp arriving on the North 
side of Sebastopol. The Russian army of observation, so far as discern- 
ible, was posted from the Northern intreachments, on its right, along the 
line of the Tchernaya as far as Tchargoun, The bridge at Traktir, the 
main North road to Simpheropol, and other places available for the pas- 
sage of the Tchernaya, were defended by breastworks and batteries. But 
the number of troops visible was few. 

Cheering news of the state of our men, and the generally improved 
| state of the camp, has been received. With regard to numbers, we have 

the most authentic statements. On the 27th February, the strength of 
| the British army, not including Marines, Ambulance, and Mounted Staff 
Corps, consisted of 27,067 ; and at that date there were 17,623 reported 
as sick, Up to that date the improvement of the health of the men had 
been progressive, and subsequently that progress has continued. A report 
| from Dr. Hall, the chief medical officer in the Crimea, fully bears out 
these statements by details respecting each division, and states the means 
| which have been adopted to insure the health of the troops and the 
| recovery of the sick. Fresh meat and vegetables were abundant; clothing 

| had exceeded the demand; and the sick were all hutted. 

[From a second Supplement to the London Gazette, March 20.] 
Lord Raglan to Lord Panmure. 

** Before Sebastopol, March 8, 1855. 

“‘ My Lord—The enemy continue to manifest great activity in preparing 
the work which I mentioned to your Lordship in my despatch (No. 187) 
and are now bringing up platform timber and guns for the equipment and 
armament of it. A 

“ Vast convoys are daily observed arriving on the North side of the town; 
and I learn, from information entitled to credit, that the road leading from 
ao is covered with waggons laden with provisions and munitions 
of war. F 

“This morning, three British guns, placed in a battery ym the 
Tchernaya, opened upon two small steamers anchored at the he the 
harbour, and, after a fire of about an hour, obliged them to take refuge 
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behind a point. One of them appeared to have sustained considerable 
damage, and is supposed to have been deserted by her crew. 

“The weather was fine yesterday, and is particularly so today, and the 
country is becoming quite dry. I have reason to hope that the sick are de- 
riving material benefit from this change. 

“*T have established a convalescent hospital on the heights immediately 
above Balaklava, near a fine spring of water. The Inspector-General of 
Hospitals entertains great expectations of the advantages that will result 
from placing the huts in so healthy a locality. 

** Lieutenant-General Pennefather has resumed the command of the Second 
Division ; and is, I am happy to be able to report, looking remarkably well. 

** T enclose the return of the casualties to the 4th instant. 

“Thave, &c. RAGLAN.” 

The returns of casualties from the 23d February to the 4th March show a 
total of three killed and eleven wounded. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained a despatch from Sir Edmund Lyons, 
enclosing another from Captain Giffard, commander of the Leopard. 
While cruising off the Boghaz of the Kouban Lake, on the 22d February, 
Captain Giffard observed troops passing from Anapa to Taman. He in- 
stantly ran in, and anchored in four and a half fathoms. The troops had 
landed, but the fire of the Leopard drove them to the hills; and Lieu- 
tenant Graham, heading a boat party ashore, destroyed some of the 
buildings. A snow-storm prevented the completion of the work; and 
the Leopard returned on the 24th, in company with the Fulton, Captain 

bris. 

**A few rounds of shot and shell drove the Cossacks and other troops, 400 
or 500 in number, to the hills; when the boats under Lieutenant Graham 
landed, and M. Lebris, in the Fulton, took up a position to the North-west, 
to check the advance of the enemy, who soon after brought some field-bat- 
teries on the hills, and opened a heavy fire of shot and shell upon the ships 
and boats. The very accurate fire of the Fulton drove them from two posi- 
tions, and the Leopard’s shell from a third, after which they retreated be- 
hind the hills. After three hours’ work, the boats returned, having cap- 
tured and destroyed ten new and handsome 50-cwt. 6-inch guns, and burnt 
seven large boats, two ranges of barracks and buildings, also a quantity of 
military stores and provisions. The Fulton received one shot in her hull; 
but, I am happy to say, no casualties occurred.” 

Balaklava.—“ A sanatorium is being established on the heights for 400 
patients. The filthy heaps accumulated by the wretched Turks, who 
perished in the fotid lanes of Balaklava, and the masses of abomination un- 
utterable which they left behind them, have been removed, and mixed with 
stones, lime, manure, and earth, to form piers ; which are not so offensive 
as might be expected. The dead horses are being collected and buried be- 
neath lime and earth. The railway extends its lines by night and by day. 
A little naval arsenal has oon up at the North side of the harbour, with 
she landing-wharf, and store-houses, and a branch line will be made 
from the spot to the trunk to the camp. In a fortnight more, it is hoped, 
the first engine will be at work ; and it is lying all ready for work, with the 
driver and all the apparatus for pulling up the trucks beside it at its allotted 
station. The harbour, crowded as it is, has assumed a certain appearance of 
order, The collections of rotten clothes and rags, the garments of the poor 
Turks, have been burnt. Cesspools have enn conned out, and the English 
Hercules has at last begun to stir up the heels of the oxen of Augeus,’’— 
Correspondent of the Times, March 6. 

Sports of the Camp.—*The English, true to their native instincts, had 
got up pony races to break the monotony of camp life; and the event came 
off yesterday afternoon, on the Karani race-course. ‘There was very excellent 
running ; and after it was over, most of party adjourned to the Karani 
gorse; which they drew very successfully a dog, who gave them a fa- 
mous run from Karani village down to the mouth of Balaklava harbour, 
when, finding the sea too much for him, he turned tail and ran back again 
towards the village, beating off the whole of the field. The dog-hunts are 
now fixed for every Tuesday and Friday. I mention these little incidents to 
show that there is a much more cheerful tone now in the army than there 
was a few weeks ago. A month back, a man who proposed a dog-hunt ora 
race would have been looked on by his brother officers as one who ought to 
be taken particular care of by his friends.”"— Morning Herald Correspondent, 
March 6. 

The death of Prince Menschikoff, by typhus fever, has been reported : 
wants confirmation. 

Lord Raglan at Sebastopol, and Omar Pasha at Eupatoria, have noti- 
fied the death of the Emperor Nicholas to the Russians. They refused to 
credit the report. 


Turkey.—The Sanitary Commissioners, Dr. Gavin, Dr. Sutherland, 
and Mr. Rawlinson, reached Constantinople, after a quick passage, on 
the 6th March. They were about to make a rapid survey of the condi- 
tion of the Scutari and Kululee hospitals, and then proceed as speedily as 
possible to the seat of war. 

The telegraphic reports from Constantinople mention the burning of 
one of the French hospitals; but the particulars have not arrived, and it 
remains doubtful whether any lives were lost. It is also stated that the 
palace of Beglerbeg was in preparation for the Emperor of the French, 

Iraty.—The French garrison at Rome has furnished another regiment 
for service in the Crimea. The Twenty-first, 1900 strong, marched 
away early on the morning of the 11th instant. The garrison at Rome 
is now reduced to three battalions, which are concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Castle of St. Angelo and the Vatican. A fourth battalion 
is stationed at Civita Vecchia. 

Be.icrum,—For several weeks the King of Belgium has been without 
a Ministry. Numerous attempts have been made to construct a Cabinet, 
but as yet all havo failed. This week, a Ministry under M. Dédecker 





the direct intercourse between the Atlantic and the Pacific States will be 
always endangered while Cuba is a dependency of a distinct power, 
And if Cuba were annexed to the Unitéd States, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the commercial nations of Europe. Spain is in danger 
of losing Cuba by insurrection, and therefore without purchase-money, 
If the Cubans revolt, nothing will prevent “ the citizens of the United 
States and the liberal-minded men of other countries rushing to their as- 
sistance.” 

“ After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba, far beyond its present 
value, and this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider the 
question, Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, we. endanger our in- 
ternal peace and the existence of our cherished Union? Should this question 
be answered in the affirmative, then, by every law, human and divine, we 
shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the power, We 
should, however, be recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our gallant fore- 
fathers, and commit base treason against our posterity, should we permit 
Cuba to be Africanized and become a second St. Domingo, with all its at- 
tendant horrors to the White race, and suffer the flames to extend to our own 
neighbouring shores, seriously to endanger or actually to consume the fair 
fabric of our Union.” 

In a very long reply, dated 13th November 1854, Mr. Marcy ex- 
pressed his concurrence in this report, and empowered Mr. Soulé to treat 
on the subject; but if, after sounding the men in power, he found them 
averse to the proposed sale, he was to consider that the time has not 
arrived for opening the negotiation ; and he is instructed to press his de- 
mands for reparation of outrages committed in Cuba on American citi- 
zens, and especially to demand that the Captain-General have power to 
hear and settle grievances without referring home. Mr. Marcy thinks 
that the purchase of Cuba is the only measure which will with certainty 
“place the relations of the two countries on the basis of enduring friend- 
ship; and he is firmly of opinion, that so long as Cuba is a dependency 
of Spain, peace thus rendered precarious, will not remain long unbroken,” 

A consequence of Mr. Marcy’s letter was the prompt resignation of Mr, 
Soulé. 

Curva.—The French Admiral La Guerre, commanding at Shanghai, 
attempted to storm the town on the 6th January; the Imperialists en- 
tered the breach with the French; confusion ensued; and the French 
were forced to retreat, with a loss of 15 killed and 37 wounded. The 
English and Americans looked on. 


Phisrellaurovs. 


The flying squadron left Spithead on Monday, for the Downs, on its 
way to the Baltic. This squadron consists of the Impérieuse, 51, the 
Euryalus, 51, the Esk, 21, the Tartar, 21, the Archer, 15, and the Con- 
flict, 8, Captain Watson of the Impérieuse commands the squadron. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, on board the Fairy, received Captain Wat- 
son before he sailed, and led his squadron out to sea. There were crowds 
of spectators ashore and afloat. 





Colonel Mayne, of the Bengal Army, who was appointed to a cavalry 
command in the Turkish contingent, declines to accept it, in consequence 
of another cavalry officer from the Queen’s service, Colonel Shirley, being 
placed over him; under whom Colonel Mayne does not think he can be 
reasonably called upon to serve, the officer in question not having ever 
been engaged in active service. Zimes. 


According to the Globe, Mr. Chichester Fortescue is about to resign his 
office as one of the junior Lords of the Treasury ; but in this step, we 
are assured, he is “in nowise influenced by political considerations.” 
Mr. James Wilson had been offered the Vice-Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, but he declined to accept it; and that post remains unfilled. 

Mr. Wyndham A’Court, Member for Wilton, has been appointed 
Special Commissioner of Income-tax, in the room of the late Mr. Rush- 
worth. LHe retires from the representation of Wilton. 


It is expected that the Earl of Aberdeen will. shortly leave England for 
Cairo, where his son Lord Haddo is staying. Lord Haddo’s residence in 
Egypt has benefited his health. 

Lord Erskine, son of the celebrated Thomas Erskine, died on Monday 
last, at his house in Sussex. The deceased commenced diplomatic life, as 
Minister to the United States, at the yp mring of the present century; and 
he only retired from the same post, at Munich, in 1843, He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, Thomas Americus, now third Baron Erskine. 

Selim Pasha, who was killed in the Russian attack on Eupatoria, was the 
single Mameluke who escaped the slaughter by Mehemet Ali at Cairo in 
1811 : he made his horse leap the parapet of the wall of the court where his 
companions were butchered, and Mehemet Ali was so pleased by the daring 
exhibited that he spared Selim. 

The Emperor of the French has given an audience to the Marquis 
d’Antonini, Envoy Extraordinary from the King of the Two Sicilies, who 
presented a letter from his master announcing the birth of the Princess 
Mary-Immaculate-Louisa. 

A newspaper in Chinese and English was started at St. Francisco on the 
Ist January last. It iscalled the Oriental, or Tung-Ngai-San-Luk ; and 
is published under the auspices of an English Missionary Society, for the 
purpose of converting the Chinese in California to Christianity. The Chinese 
editor is one Lee-Kan, who was converted to Christianity at Hongkong. 

At a recent sale by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of Mr. Law’s collection of 
autographs, the prices obtained exceeded the original cost of the relics to 





seemed to have been arranged, but at the last moment it broke down. 


Unirep Stares.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Sunday night, | 
with advices from New York to the 7th instant. 

In October last, the American envoys to London, Paris, and Madrid, | 
held a nine-days sitting, partly at Ostend and partly at Aix-la-Chapelle. | 
The result of that long conference, and its effect upon the Federal Go- | 
vernment, have now been published as embodied in the despatch of the | 
enyoys to Mr. Marcy, and his return despatch to Mr. Soulé, at Madrid. 
The — of the conference was, that the envoys recommended the Fe- | 
deral Government to make an offer, not exceeding an unnamed sum of | 
dollars, for the purchase of the island of Cuba. ‘They express a belief 
that if this were done, the negotiation could not fail, unless through 
the malign influence of foreign powers. They represent, that the United 
States ought, if practicable, to purchase Cuba with as little delay as pos- 
sible, as delay will be dangerous; and they offer reasons for thinking 
that the Spanish Government would sell the island; the chief reason be- 
ing that Spain is in want of money. Cuba is necessary to the Union; 





Mr. Law. A letter written by Lord Bacon, enlarging on the happiness of 
having a good wife, sold for 10/, 


The Legislature of New Brunswick has voted 5000/7, currency as a gift to 
the Patriotic Fund ; and meetings are to be held to collect local contri- 
butions. 

The rising town of Geelong has sent home 1311/. as a subscription to 
the Patriotic Fund. 

The catalogue of colonial products sent from Sydney to the Paris Exposi- 
tion shows the riches the country possesses, many of which are not yet de- 
veloped from want of capital and means of transport. For instance, among 
the mineral products are—iron, coal, copper, gold, tin, lead, antimony, sul- 
phur, alum, marbles, rubies, and garnets. 


A letter from Salonica, of the 8th March, says—‘*We have had two 
English officers down here for some days levying the corps of Bashi-Bazouks 
for the British Osmanli Cavalry, to be commanded by General Beatson. 
The corps is to be composed of eight regiments, 500 strong each. Two re- 
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giments are to be raised in this district. One of the officers, Captain Rhodes, 
who commands one regiment, has gone to Monastir and Bosnia; he was an 
honorary member of the Spanish Commission in Turkey, and aide-de-camp 
to General Prim.” 

The Welsh Fusiliers before Sebastopol gave a large dinner-party to cele- 
brate St. David’s Day. They got up one of the officers’ huts, and contrived 
to decorate it with festoons of urkish scarves, whitewash, pictures from the 
Jilustrated News, and candelabra made of groups of bayonets, exceedingly 
tastefully. The appointments were rather of a mixed character, being com- 

osed of contributions from each officer; but, what with preserved fish, 
flesh, fowl, and vegetables, capital wines, &e. from Balaklava, the viands 
were worthy of England instead of the Crimea. Some very good speeches 
were made in reference to the events of the past year; and these and the 
toasts were done full honour to by peals of artillery from the trenches in 
front and the bursting of shells in the air. Each regiment of the division 
was represented, and the utmost harmony and g feeling prevailed. A 
dinner-party being a very great event here, it was kept up very late.— 


Daily News. 


After the body of the House of Commons was cleared on Tuesday even- 
ing, some amusement was caused to the tellers and the doorkeepers by the 
discovery of a Member asleep in the gallery. The Earl of Mulgrave called 
out from the floor of the House, “Hi! wake up!” but without effect; the 
Honourable Member’s slumbers were too profound to be lightly disturbed, 
and he was only brought to a sense of his undignified position by a gentle 
shake on the shoulder from one of the doorkeepers. The honourable gen- 
tleman, at once appreciating the situation, jumped up, and hastily quitted 
the gallery. We are unable to state how he voted, or whether he submitted 
himself to that ordeal.— Daily Papers. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 

























Ten Weeks Week 
of 1645-'54. of 1355, 

Lymotic Diseases ...++eceececesceeess PPreririititi titties ee 208.3 eeoe 253 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat. 50.2 sess 68 
Tubercular Diseases .......-cccecceseceececseeeseeeeeeee ee 208.5 seee 231 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 132.7 seco 140 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......+++++000++ oe 44.3 cece 46 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 236.6 .66. 339 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 63.8 .eee 60 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 15.0 see 4 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c. ..... 7.0 oe < 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 7.2 cece ll 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .. 2.5 1 
Malformations. .....sccscccseceseeeceeeees 3.7 : 
Premature Birth ......ssseeceeeees 26.9 41 
A IY sewcee . 24.6 49 
ye 56.5 57 
Budden. 10.6 28 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperanc: 37.3 sees 44 

Total (including unspecified causes) -.....+-..0+ evecces 1,142.2 1,425 


Some months since it was reported, and then contradicted, that Mr. Selby, 
a great iron-manufacturer at Smethwick, was insolvent : last week all doubt 
was removed by Mr. Selby appearing in the Bankru a Ay at Birming- 
ham. His liabilities are 170,000/., and his assets only 80,000/. 

On the 14th instant there were no fewer than forty-one vessels loading in 
the port of London for various Australian ports. 

Among the measures passed by the American Congress in their late ses- 
sion was a concession to a ree am | of a line of way 200 feet wide for a tele- 
graph from the Mississippi to Pacific, to establish a communication be- 
tween New York and California. 

Nelson and Co., cotton-factors of New Orleans, have failed for 150,000/. 

Lynch law prevails more than ever in California; within a few weeks 
twenty offenders were hanged without legal trial. 


Two trials of the French governess of the children of Dr. Marsden, an 
Englishman in Paris, have attracted some attention. The governess, Made- 
moiselle Doudet, cruclly ill-used the children, and one girl died. The first 
trial was for murder : the cruelty was proved, but she was acquitted on that 
charge. Tried again, on a charge of cruelty, she was convicted ; and she is 
now in the prison of St. Lazare, to remain there for two years. Many wit- 
nesses of station testified to this woman’s character; and at her trial she 
produced a certificate said to have been given to her by Queen Victoria, 
setting forth her virtues, and advising her to resign her employment as 
keeper of the Royal jewels, that she might devote herself to the higher task 
of tuition, The genuineness of this document has not been ascertained. 

The private expedition sent from Sydney to Guadalcanar in search of Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, who was reported to be alive, has been fruitless. The Na- 
tives produced a skull which they said was Mr. Boyd's, and they were paid 
a considerable sum for it. But when it was examined at Sydney it was pro- 
nounced not to be Mr. Boyd’s—most probably it was the skull of a Native. 
Another expedition was contemplated. 

Calamitous inundations in the Dutch provinces of Gelderland and Overys- 
sel have followed the late thaw. Some two thousand buildings have been 
swept away by the torrents of water and ice. There has also been a consi- 
derable sacrifice of human life. So great a calamity has not occurred for a 
hundred years. Subscriptions have been set on foot to relieve the sufferers. 


_ Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for five days ending 23d March, 
etating season-ticket-holders, 5231, The Palace was closed on Wednes- 
y. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 24th November, at Wangai Moana, Wairarapa Valley, New Zealand, the 
Wife of Henry Robert Russell, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 20th January, at Highbury Cottage, Red River, the Wife of the Rev. W. 
West Kirby, Master of the Model Training School, of a son. 

On the 14th March, at Cheney Court, Box, near Bath, the Wife of Edward C. H. 
Day, Esq., of a ~~ 

n the 14th, at the Grammar School House, Rugeley, Staffordshire, the Wife of 
the Rev. Edward Rogers Pitman, M.A., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Cresselly, Pembrokeshire, the Lady Catherine Allen, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Catton Hall, Norwich, Mrs. John Henry Gurney, of a son. 

On the 18th, at Norton Hall, Derbyshire, the Wife of Charles Cammell, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th January, at St. Luke’s Church, Dinapore, Horatio Phillips, Esq., 
Fortieth Regiment Ni. to Elizabeth Ellen, second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. Holmes, C.B., late of the Bengal Army. 

On the lith February, at St. George’s, Bermuda, Lieutenant Lewis Frederick 
Hall, R.A., son of Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, R.E., to Amelia Caroline, eldest daugh- 
=. of Licutenant-Colonel Montgomery Williams, Commanding Royal Engineers at 

a. 

On the 13th March, at Horton, Gloucestershire, Joseph Robert Lumley, Esq., of 
Harleston, ym to Sarah, relict of Renn Hampden, Esq., of Balls, 
Barbados, and late M.P. for Marlow, Bucks. 

On the 15th, at St. James’s, Paddington, Thomas Matthew Gisborne, Esq., only 
Son of the late Matthew Gisborne, Esq., of Walton Hall, near Burton-on-Trent, to 
Caroline Frances, eldest daughter of William Wilberforce Bird, Esq., of Sussex 
Square, Hyde Park. 














DEATHS, 


On the 12th December, at Bathurst, Henry Anson, third son of the late Sir Francis 
Ford, Bart., of Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

On the 8th March, at Paris, Lieutenant-General Henry Hodgson, H.E.1.C.S.; in 
his 74th year. 

On the 10th, at Teddington, Middlesex, Lieutenant Robert Philip Mercer Hen- 
derson, R.N., youngest son of the late Lieutenant-General Mercer Henderson, 
C.B., of Fordill, Fifeshire. 

On the 13th, Lieutenant-Colonel George Fitzgerald Stack, K.H., formerly of her 
Majesty’s Twenty-fourth Regiment. 

On the l4th, at Brussels, the Hon. Edward John Upton; in his 38th year. 

On the l4th, at Thurlby Hall, Newark, Sir Edward Ffrench Bromhead, Bart., 
F.R.S., &c.; in his 66th year. 

On the l4th, at Bishop’s Tawton, in Devonshire, Lucy, relict of Thomas Fowler, 
Eeq., of Abbey-cwm-hir, in Radnorshire, and mother (by her first husband, Thos. 
Humphrey Lowe, Esq.) of the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter; in her 93d year, 

On the isth, in Foundling Terrace, Miss Anne Elizabeth Talbot, daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Henry Talbot, Bart., of Mickleham, Surrey ; in her 86th year. 

On the 15th, at Killester House, near Dublin, Commissary-General Luscombe ; 
in his 75th year. 

On the 15th, at Cambridge, Francis Lewis Mackenzie, Esq., of Trinity College, 
last surviving son of the late Joshua Henry Mackenzie, Esq., one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice, Scotland. 

On the 16th, in Sloane Street, Mrs. Duncombe ; in her 92d year. 

On the 17th, in Jermyn Street, Lieutenant-General John Duffy, C.B., K.C., 
Colonel of the Eighth (or King’s) Regiment of Foot. 

On the 18th, Colonel Robert Kelly, late of the Sixtieth Foot, and Fort Major of 
Dartmouth. 

On the 18th, in Warwick Terrace, Leamington, Grace Mary, the second daughter 
of the late Honourable Andrew Foley, of Newport House, Herefordshire. 

On the 18th, in Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, Jonathan Lupton, formerly of 
Leeds, a member of the Society of Friends; in his 90th year. 

On the 19th, in Ladbroke Square, Kensington Park, Sophia, wife of James Burnes, 
Esq., K.H., late Physician-General of the Army at Bombay, second daughter of the 
late Major-General Sir George Holmes, K.C.B. 

On the 19th, at Butler’s Green, Sussex, David Montagu, Lord Erskine; in his 
79th year. 

On the 20th, Maria, wife of George Graham, Esq., Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons, last night, the Lorp Apvocare obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to provide education for the people of Scotland. 
The provisions of this bill ditfer somewhat from the measure rejected last 
session. He proposed to establish an educational survey for Scotland; 
to be conducted by Inspectors, who shall report the results of their in- 
quiries to Parliament. The compulsory system of education will be re- 
tained ; but the predominance of the Established Church will be abolished, 
and no sectarian advantages will be given to any class. Religious edu- 
cation in the schools will be preserved; but a special time will be set 
apart for the purpose. The clause known as the “ Denominational’ 
pom in the bill of last year is omitted. Parish-schools will be raised 
in point of salary and condition. Power will be given to the heritors to 
throw the expense of management upon the parish, if they choose. 
Towns will be compelled to éstablish schools should the Inspectors report 
that they are required; and the right of assessment will be given to the 
country districts to supply schools where they are reported deficient. 

The Lord Advocate’s statement was followed by a conversation rather 
than a debate, temperate in tone, and not gene unfavourable to the 
measure. Mr. Baxter, the successor of Mr. Hume as Member for 
Montrose, made his débit, in a neat speech, supporting the bill. 

On going into Committee of Supply, Mr. W. 8S. Livpsay called atten- 
tion to the Transport service, not for the purpose of injuring individuals, 
but of correcting “the system.” He went into very extensive calcula- 
tions, to prove that with our transports we ought to have been able to 
carry 550,000 infantry and 110,000 cavalry per annum; and that great 
waste of shipping-space and means had been occasioned by the detention 
of vessels. He also went into the public offices, and exposed the idling 
condition of the clerks there, with a particular instance. 

He went into the Admiralty Office to get an account passed. There were 
three desks in the room, and there was one clerk sitting alone, with his } 
cocked over the arm of a chair, whistling the tune of “ Peter Dick,” an 
beating time with aruler. While Mr. Lindsay was there, another gentleman 
came in, who should have been the occupier of one of the empty desks, with 
his hat cocked on one side, and a goldheaded cane in his hand. This gentle- 
man said to the other who was whistling—‘I am off by the eleven o'clock 
boat to Gravesend : don’t suppose I shall be back before four. Keep all 
quiet.” The “ Peter Dick” clerk then told Mr, Lindsay, that the other who 
was gone probably had the account in charge. 

In reply, Sir James GRAHAM gave instances, as examples that Go- 
vernment already feel and obey the necessity of promoting clerks for their 
merits; and he particularly mentioned the case of Mr. Bromley—a hum- 
ble clerk twenty years ago with a salary of 200/. a year, and now, by 
merit alone, raised to a post with a salary of 1400/. The system of ac- 
counts had been borrowed from France, but has since been greatly im- 
proved, as the French admit. The substance of Sir James's reply to the 
other part of Mr. Lindsay’s speech was, that it was necessary for Lord 
Raglan to keep at hand the means of reémbarking and retransporting the 


troops. 

Other speakers touched upon the high Estimates. But this point also 
Sir James Graham had explained, in pointing out that at the commence- 
ment of the war the public want was pressing and the tenders were few; 
Mr. Lindsay himself having admitted as much. 


In the House of Peers, Lord Broveuam called attention to the cri- 
minal procedure of this country by the law and practice of England. 
There are a large class of gross moral offences, such as frauds, which are 
not crimes at all by the present law. The tribunals called Police Courts 
are misnamed; for it is a misnomer to call an officer a Metropolitan Po- 
lice Magistrate who is not metropolitan, has nothing to do with the 
police, and is not properly speaking a magistrate at all. Their civil busi- 
ness should be transferred to the County Courts, and they should have 
power to liberate persons on their own recognizances. The con- 
stabulary of the country is deficient: there ought to be not only a 
large but a uniform constabulary. The difference of fees in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is greater than he could have believed 
possible—varying from 2/, 4s. to 6/. 13s, Fixed salaries should be 
substituted for these fees. When the offence has been traced, and 
the offender secured, we have no public prosecutor to put the criminal 
procedure in motion ; and he stated many facts showing the necessity for 
such an officer. He gave several specific instances to show that the 
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Grand Jury do not at all supply the want of a public prosecutor; their 
treatment of bills being subject to every kind of accident and bungling, 
while no safeguard is required against » oe in the execution of the law, 
as it would be by a public prosecutor; and as positive proof, he men- 
tioned the example of the Procurator-fiscal in Scotland. He contrasted 
the long period which elapses in some parts of England before a prisoner 
is put on his trial, with the expedition in delivering the gaols of the 
Metropolitan county, and urged such moderate increase in the number of 
the Judges as would enable them to hold four circuits instead of two in 


e year. 

rd the conclusion of his speech, Lord Brougham alluded feelingly to a 
remark he once made to mman on a similar occasion, that such 
discussions partook of a ee Ser: he felt it his duty to 
bequeath these observations to their Lordships and the country before he 
was called hence, or before he should sink, as he was tending daily more 
and more to sink, into a state of feebleness incident to an advanced age. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR limited his remarks to a general concurrence 
in the views of Lord Brougham. The police should be uniform ; public 
prosecutors are good in ‘the abstract” ; and it is not only desirable but 
practicable to increase the frequency of Sessions and Assizes, 

In reply to the Earl of Matmessury, Lord Panmure stated, that every 
man now serving in the Militia under the act of 1854, whether enrolled 
in 1852 or 1853 or subsequently to the passing of the act of 1854, is 
legally compellable to serve in the embodied regiments. That is the 
law, as laid down by the highest legal authority. But as it was an un- 
derstanding, prudent or imprudent, that men enrolled in 1852 were to 
have an option of being reattested or not, that understanding would be 
religiously observed. One of the consequences of the former observations 
of their Lordships on this matter was, that in several Militia regiments 
the men had laid down their arms, and refused to be subservient to disci- 
pline ; though, on explanations, they resumed their obedience again. 

A message from the Crown was conveyed to both Houses, last night, 
informing Parliament of the convention, which her Majesty, in concert 
with the Emperor of the French, has concluded with the King of Sar- 
dinia. The King engages to keep up a body of 15,000 men; and her 
Majesty to advance him 1,000,000/. sterling in two instalments, one of 

,0007. now, and one of 500,000/. at the expiration of six months, by 
way of loan at 4 per cent, including 1 per cent for a sinking-fund. Her 
Majesty has further engaged for a like advance next year, if the war 
should not by that time have terminated. 

The Sebastopol Inquiry Committee, in their sitting yesterday, con- 
tinuing the investigation as regarded the state of the hospitals, took the 
evidence of the Reverend Sidney Godolphin Osborne ; who went out to 
Scutari “ to render what assistance he could in the hospitals there.” The 
oe drift of his testimony strongly confirmed the evidence of Mr. 

tafford and Mr. Macdonald, especially as regards the want of “ head” 
and “system.” He added a few new facts to those previously known, 
and bringing others into stronger relief. 

The condition of the men’s linen was as dirty as was conceivable. He had 
seen men take off their shirts and hide then about their beds, so ashamed 
were they of them; and he had given them the shirt off his back. He had 
irequently collected the shirts thus abandoned by them ; and, filthy though 
they were, he was obliged to hide them about his dress as he took them away, 
because if he had walked along the ward with them over his arm he should 
have been besieged with applications for them from the sick lying around. 
The dead-house was so situated that the dead were obliged to be carried along 
one part of the hospital amid lines of beds on which the living were laid. 

He had not the least doubt that the great amount of deaths in the wards 
arose from the irregularity with which the poor creatures were fed. He 
had known some of them not get food until five or six o’elock in the day. 
He himself had fed the sick on landing from the transports; who assured 
him that they had not got food for three or four hours. He had also seen 
some of the sick lying on the beach for six hours before beds were found for 
them in the hospital. He had seen case after case of men landing from the 
transports, not fit to walk ten yards, who were waoene to walk a distance | 
of upwards of seventy yards to the hospitals, from the want of stretchers. _| 

After the battle of Inkerman, witness worked for hours with his coat off 
with others in getting sacking and filling it with chaff for beds for the re- 
ception of the wounded who were coming from the Crimea. 

e met Lord Stratford at the hospital a few days after he arrived. He 
had some conversation with him as to the state of the hospital; during 
which he turned round to Dr. Macgregor, who was present, and said—* Did 
not I say to yous that for whatever was wanted in the hospital you had to 
apply tome?’’ Dr. Macgregor intimated assent. Mr. Osborne believed no 
man worked harder than Lord Stratford did in his capacity of Ambassador. 
One day, for instance, when witness called upon him, he took up a large 
bundle of papers and said, ** Look here ; this is a plan for putting down ex- | 
tortions in the Turkish dominions, and I have to look over and consider the | 
whole of it today.”” Mr. Osborne thought it was altogether wrong to have 
put an Ambassador in the position of Lord Stratford in reference to the hos- 
pitals. He should not have been put in a position resembling that of a com- 
mandant, as it were, of an army hospital. 





An interesting meeting was held yesterday, at Willis's Rooms, to pro- 
mote the erection of a testimonial to the memory of Lord Dudley Stuart. 
Lord Shaftesbury was the chairman: among the speakers were—the 
Marguis of Breadalbane, Mr. Vernon Smith, the Reverend Mr. Boone, 
Mr. Phinn M.P., Mr. Monckton Milnes M.P., the Earl of Zetland, Sir 
John Shelley, and Mr. Thomson Hankey. Besides these, the audience 
included Prince Lucien Bonaparte, Lord R. Grosvenor, Lord Hatherton, 
M. Louis Kossuth, Sir Robert Peel, Sir B. Hall, Mr. Cowan M.P., Mr. 
Ewart M.P., Sir G, Pechell, Mr. J. A. Smith M.P., Mr. Oliveira M.P., 
Captain Townshend M.P., Mr. G. Bowyer M.P., Mr. J. Bell, and Mr. 
Nicholay. It was resolved that a subscription should be opened for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial. 











Count Nesselrode has issued, under date March 10, a cireular to the 
Ministers of Russia at Foreign Courts, to inform them of the intentions 
of the Emperor. Count Nesselrode states that the Emperor, “in a 
childlike spirit of piety, accepts as his heritage two obligations equally 
sacred,” to use all his might for the defence of Russia; and to devote 
himself to the completion of that work of peace the bases of which were 
sanctioned by the Emperor Nicholas, In order that the intentions of his | 
father may be fulfilled, the Emperor Alexander has renewed the instruc- | 
tions of the Russian Plenipotentiary at Vienna. Those intentions are 
thus defined— 
“ To restore to Russia and Europe the blessings of peace. To confirm the 


freedom of worship and the welfare of the Christian peoples of the East, 
without distinction of rite. To place the immunities of the Principalities 
under a collective guarantee. To secure the free navigation of the Danube 
in favour of the trade of all nations. To put an end to the rivalries of the 
Great Powers respecting the East, in such manner as to preclude the return 
of new complieations. Finally, to come to an understanding with the Great 
Powers respecting the revision of the treaties by which they have recognized 
the principle of closing the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and in this way 
to arrive at an honourable settlement.” 

The Vienna Presse, commenting on the indefinite character of these in- 
tentions, does not consider the circular “as a sign favourable to peace,” 





The information from Vienna continues, of necessity, to be vague, 
This morning the telegraphic messages, ing date yesterday, simply 
state that “ the conferences are progressing favourably. The second 
point was either settled today or will be tomorrow. It must be re- 
peated, that the question of peace or war is not decided until the third 
point is settled.” 


I hear that Marshal St. Arnaud’s family are preparing an answer to 
the Brussels pamphlet, in so far as the | reputation of the late 
commander is attacked by that publication. They are prepared, it is 
said, to show that the Marshal’s plan of marching upon Sebastopol im- 
mediately after the victory of the Alma was thoroughly practical, and 
that the Russians themselves were equally astonished and delighted that 
it was not carried into execution.—Datly News Paris Correspondent, 





The ‘flying squadron” anchored in the Downs on Thursday. Its 
rogress had been delayed by a strong North-east gale. In the course of 
uesday night the Esk ran into the it, and so damaged herself 
that she had to return to Spithead: on Wednesday one of the boilers of 
the Impérieuse burst ; but the damage was instantly repaired. 





The following account of the disturbance in Victoria is from a private 
letter, by a person in a position to collect the best information, of a 
character to be careful in selecting it, and of a judgment to appreciate 
the facts. The aecount makes the’ whole affair more intelligible, and 
shows that the diggers were not wantonly acting altogether without 
provocation. 

** You will see by the newspapers that very sad riots have taken place at 
the Victoria Diggings, in which many lives have been sacrificed. Quiet is 
restored ; and the dreadful evils of an outbreak having been felt, it will pro- 
bably be preserved. The diggers have had much to complain of, and they 
have endured a great deal, The enormous and sudden increase in the popu- 
lation was greater than a Colonial government could provide for—greater 
age than any government could provide for. In consequence of this, 
ife and property were not protected. The diggers asked for a better police, 
and the Government said that a better could not be provided. Then the 
diggers objected to the licence-fee: if they were not to be protected, they 
said, why should they pay for the support of the Government? ‘The officers 


| who collected the fees kept their offices open only a few hours in the day; and 


the diggers, who bad walked eight or ten miles through the heat, were not 
pleased to find that they must go back and return the next day, or lie out 
all night without a blanket to cover them, and exposed to be robbed of the 
thirty shillings that their monthly licence would cost. So the licence-fee 
became very unpopular. The sale of gaits at the Diggings was prohibited; 
and unprincipled officers winked at ‘sly grog-shops,’ while they punished 
the vendors elsewhere. Heedless or unprincipled Magistrates made unjust 
decisions ; and one cannot be surprised that law and its officers should be 
regarded with anger and contempt. The immediate cause of the riot was a 
matter of just displeasure. A publican on the Diggings had turned two 
men out of his house one evening: next morning one of them was found 
dead—he had been shot. The publican was apprehended, examined in a 
most careless way, and dismissed. The diggers eval that he had caused 
the man’s death, and that the ye had accepted bribes from him. 
So they took the execution of the law into their own hands. They went to 
the public-house to seize its master ; and he having escaped, they burned his 
house and destroyed his furniture. Then the police seized the leaders, and 
put them into confinement. Their companions demanded their release ; and 
others who were waiting for an opportunity joined them in this demand, and 
claimed also the abolition of the licence-fee. Soldiers were called out, and 
fighting ensued. More soldiers were fetched from Melbourne; and the dis- 
trict was placed under martial law, excepting—a great exception—that no 
execution was to take i. In a few days order was restored ; but many 
lives had been lost. The Governor seems to have act:d well. The publican 
was again apprehended, and after a second examination committed for trial ; 
and every officer engaged in the first examination was dismissed—and it is 
not expected that the matter will terminate with dismissal only. A number 
of diggers, who in their anger had joined the tumultuous party and burned 
their licences, have, I am glad to say, bought new licences, and set to work 
again.” 


The colliers in and around Bilston were ina state of open riot yesterday ; 
and the Police were compelled to charge sword in hand to disperse the 
mobs. Six rioters were arrested, and five have been committed for trial. 
The riot arose out of a reduction of wages. 


Henry Garrett, a ticket-of-leave man, who robbed the Victoria Bank at 
Ballarat of 14,3007. in October last, was arrested in London on Thursday, 
and has been remanded for a week by the Marlborough Street Magistrate. 
He is an athletic man, six feet high; and when taken he was armed with a 
dagger and two revolvers, one of which was loaded. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancs, Farpay AFTERNOON. 
The possibility «f receiving im t intelligence this week connected 
with the Vienna Conferences and the seat of war, and the divided opinions 
that exist, have er ~ any extensive dealings in Government Securities. 
The advance of 2s. in the Corn-market, and a return to flatness in French 
Stocks, have been viewed unfavourably, and the Funds have been } lower. 
The chief depression occurred on Tuesday, when Consols for Money at one 








| period touched 92§. The appearance of a few sellers had given rise to a 


variety of reports, which proved mere inventions; but there has been since 
only a partial reaction. the market is extremely sensitive; and at a crisis 
like the present any rumour persisted in finds the greater credence, owing 
to the numerous channels of communication by telegraph now open. Toda 

Consols were dull in the morning, and were done at 924 ; leaving off at of, 
and for Account 92 3. The Funds are in a position to improve materially 
should any favourable intelligence be received ; as the advices from the Con- 
tinental cities continue most satisfactory regarding the rates of exchange ; and 
money in the Steck Exchange and out of doors is abundant, notwithstanding 
the transfer-books ure closed, and the revenue payments are considerable. There 
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Goldsmith, Addison, Fielding, Dickens? Mr. Thackeray hopes they are. 
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Mr. Thackeray had elsewhere defined humour to be wit 
A man cannot always be gushing over with affection: a 


father is not always hugging his children, nor a lover squeezing his mis- 
Affection is not a spasm, but a life. So with a loving hu- 


When Sterne sentimentalizes over a carriage in a court-yard, or 
stands snivelling over a donkey—“ Away, thou drivelling quack !” 


But let him tell us 
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United to song, humour can work wonders; as Béranger or Burns 


on rough hard Frenchmen or Scotchmen. Humour is intensely pro- 
A Nigger street ballad had “ moistened 
It was but a vaga- 


with happy pity. 


On the subject of modern popular humour, which Mr. Thackeray de- 
| signated as always kind and chivalrous, he descanted at large; coming, 
after some cheap novels and penn theatricals, to Thomas Hood,—greater 
eat Swift. His “ Bridge of Sighs” no one can read 
and Mr. Thackeray, who only saw him once, is glad 
erwise almost 
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FLOWERS IN THE CRIMEA. 
“The tents are turned to gardens sweet spring-flowere 
Like children gaze for the first time on death : 
They start in smiling wonder from beneath 
The thunderbolts piled up by warring Powers : 
They crowd the mounds where sleep those Fallen of ours, 
Like fairies, to embalm in innocent breath 
Stern hearts whose free-born valour covereth 
With alien splendour yon ty rannic towers. 
Can sweetness mingle thus with groans and wrath ? 
Oh! if the gardener, Nature, comes 80 quick 
To smooth the horrors of Destruction’s path, 
Will not soft consolations bloom as thick 
At home, amongst the ruins of each life 
Whose all was risked and lost in its own England's strife? 
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] does think its author a very dreadful person. ‘Thus, in- 
t speak otherwise than 


from a sketch written by 
“The Curate’s Walk,” and recognizable at 
less by the genuine 


ho prefer his books to all 
ther. Quarrel we may at his 
which he holds as a commission 


presence which 
Mr. Thackeray ; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CAUTION FOR THE TIMES. 
Tue gradual improvement of institutions—whether the correc- 
tion of positive abuses, the abolition of worn-out usages, the sub- 
stitution of more effective for less effective instruments, or the 
elevation and enlargement of ultimate aims—is, in free countries 
especially, so much the result of an aggressive public opinion, and 
of exasperated conflict between parties interested respectively in 
the maintenance of the old and the establishment of the new, and 
so rarely proceeds from the experience of those engaged in the 
working of the machinery needing alteration, that we cannot won- 
der at the extent to which our reforms leave undone much that 
they should do and do much that they should leave undone. 
The blame rests chiefly with the party in possession, whose per- 
tinacity in the defence of selfish interests too frequently succeeds 
in staving off all change, till the accumulated mass of grievances 
excites the vehement indignation of the people, and then good and 
bad are swept away together; and, so the work of clearance be 
done, the nation cares little for minuter points, for real wants that 
the old institution supplied, for secondary and indirect benefits it 
was perhaps all the while silently effecting for the community. 
But the fervour of change, the gloss of the novelty, soon passes, 
and practical experience resuming sway begins to feel that the 
change is not wholly for good; and what is called reaction setting 
in, we either go on grumbling at the disappointment of all mortal 
hopes, or have to set to work afresh at a supplementary joint to the 
new machinery which shall do the work of something we have only 
a little before blindly destroyed. Everybody’s experience of public 
and even of private life will furnish instances in abundance of this 
sort of experience. We reformed our electoral system, and we 
did what was much needed ; but, going rather fiercely to work, 
we limited most injuriously our range of choice for able men to 
fill the administrative departments of the State, and we shut the 
doors of the House of Commons upon all young men of ability, 
except those of high birth, great wealth, or extreme opinions,—in 
other words, a change professedly democratic has thrown us more 
completely in practice into the hands of the aristocracy, and no 
Venetian oligarchy was ever more exclusive than our present 
caste of State-governors. Church history among us exemplifies 
the principle abundantly. The Reformation, which purified the- 
ology, simplified worship, and made the State supreme—looked at 
on its reverse dried up religion to a mummy of dogmatic skeleton 
encased in a colourless skin of logic, struck down religious art with 
a deathblow, and ‘deprived the Ch of a freedom necessary to 
every institution that is to present absolute truth under chan- 
ing historical conditions. Our recent efforts at Church-reform 
md been mainly directed to increase the efficiency of the Church 
as the direct educator of the nation in religious truth. But it 
may well be doubted, whether wg have not too much lost sight 
of the indirect influence of Church dignities as supports of learn- 
ing, and as placing learned men on a social equality with our aris- 
tocracy of birth and money. We determined to turn Cathedral 
Canonries to what we call practical utility, and could think 
of no wiser plan than to attach them, in many cases, to 
University Professorships ; by which device, we have prevented 
laymen from holding purely scientific and literary appointments, 
and have thrown additional weight into the clerical predomi- 
nance, already excessive in those departments. Even now 
we are in ger—unless wiser counsels prevail over the 
clamour of demagogues, alarmed for their personal influence, 
and unable to endure the criticism of a powerful press— 
of sacrificing our higher journalism to a paltry and hypocritical 
ery about taxes on knowledge. A careful observer of facts, or 
even a careful a priori thinker, could not examine one of our great 
reforming measures, wise as they may have been when considered 
broadly, without perceiving that their good was not unmixed— 
that they were not only imperfect, but had each destroyed some- 
thing that was useful, without supplying its place. And such an 
examination exhaustively applied to all our recent reforms—in- 
cluding the great one of all, the reform of the instrument of re- 
form—would be one of the most philosophically instructing and 
practically useful contributions possible to political science. We 
may observe in pessing, that this tendency of all political changes 
to destroy what is useful, as well as introduce what is more widely 
useful, is something very different from their tendency to create a 
necessity for further change by enlarging the scope of our desires 
after perfection, and introducing a purer spirit into public life. 
“Man never is, but always to be ok 
progress. Ever as we advance towards our ideal, the horizon 
vanishes, the distance widens with our widening vision, and we 
never reach the infinite however far we may travel along the lines 
of the finite. But this, which is as true of national as of indivi- 
dual action, does not arise from any avoidable imperfection in the 
steps of our progress; the more perfect each — is in itself, the 
more surely is it only a stepping-stone to another and a higher 
stage, the more —_— is our view from it enlarged; the possible 
yet unattained expands in proportion to the magnitude of our at- 
tainments. But the tendency we speak of arises wholly from the 
folly and haste of our own procedure, and is to that extent within 
our control, and is actually checked by the influence of each wise 
calm man among us. 
We have fallen into this train of thought, not from meditating 
on any special instance of the tendency forced upon us by current 





est,” is the mainspring of all | 





Professor at Oxford, Mr. John Conington. The lecture is more re. 
markable for thorough good sense, and a just estimate of the posi- 
tion the learned languages are heneeforth destined to occupy in 
English education, than for any display of brilliant literary quali- 
ties or profound philosophic views. It is the work of a practical 
scholar, whose function is to teach others what he knows, not to 
theorize about teaching what he does not know. But the lecturer 
begins by giving a brief account of the history of the study of 
Latin at Oxford ; and recalls to our remembrance, that three hun. 
dred years ago, Cardinal Wolsey and Bishop Fox—at a time when 
Latin was ceasing to be a common European medium of communi- 
cation, and when Greek was beginning to rival its exclusive lite. 
rary attractions—instituted two professorships to maintain the 
study of Latin under these new conditions. The Reformation 
came soon after, and in its devouring, fertilizing deluge, Oxford 
did not escape. The enlightened intentions of Wolsey and Bishop 
Fox shared the fate of worse things, and Oxford has since then— 
in spite of the just censure to which her exclusive devotion to the 
ancient learning has exposed her—been without any University 
teaching of Latin, till the modern demand for a severely scientific 
study of both Latin and Greek has at last called into exist- 
ence the professorship which Mr. Conington worthily fills, and 
which may be said to represent both the foundations of Fox and 
Wolsey, as Corpus Christi College and the University contribute 
each a half of the new Professor’s salary. It was the history of 
this professorship which set us thinking on the general principle of 
which we have given above several exemplifications from our re- 
cent political experience. Here was one of the mightiest reforms 
in modern history, sweeping away, with the accumulated rubbish 
and iniquity of centuries, a little newly-planted germ of good ; 
and it has taken us three hundred years to restore that germ,— 
no proof that it was not really wanted before, unless we are to al- 
low that intellectual deficiencies always create an appetite that 
seeks to supply them, and unless we are to reject the almost con- 
current testimony to the decay of high Latin scholarship among us. 
We may observe in conclusion, that the like deficiency in the 
academical staff exists still at Cambridge, and that among pro- 
jected reforms the institution of a University Professor of the Latin 
nguage and literature is contemplated there too. 

If we confine our attention to that field of experience to which 
Mr. Conington’s lecture naturally draws us, we shall find the 
principle of which we have hitherto given political exemplifica- 
tions hard at work. Take as an instance the study of the ancient 
language. What an outery there was in the early part of this 
century, from the Liberal party generally, against wasting the time 
| of young men on Latin amd Greek! what a demand for “ useful 
knowledge”—for the study of things instead of words! But for 
the vis inertie of our institutions, it may be doubted whether this 
outery would not have scared ancient literature and history out of 
schools and universities into solitary nooks and corners. For, 
much as might have been said on their behalf, the real practical 
value of these studies was but dimly perceived by even their advo- 
cates. But the simple resisting power of our institutions preserved 
| them, and the innovating spirit only succeeded in making them 
| unpopular and ridiculous in the eyes of “the enlightened.” But 
| the continual discussion and conflict threw an ever-increasing light 

upon the truth held by each party, enabled the higher and less 
| passionate minds to disentangle the truth from the falsehood with 
| which it was mixed, to find both faces of truth where they had 
before seen and worshiped but one, till it has gradually come to be 
acknowledged that the classical literature and languages form an 
essential part of a complete modern education,—not because they 
do not convey a knowledge of useful things, but just in proportion 
as they are the only means of getting at a large class of important 
facts; while as instruments of training they have the immense ad- 
vantage of affording but little pleasure to the student except on 
the condition of rigorous critical study, whereas neither modern 
literature nor physical science refuses even the idlest reader some- 
thing of a pastime. Here, then, we have to thank that very re- 
sisting power of our institutions with which we are apt occasion- 
ally to get very angry, for standing in the way of a crude sweep- 
ing revision of our national education, which would have in- 
flicted upon us incalculable injury. 

No doubt, the practical difficulty is to combine this large view 
of the mixed tendency of great popular movements with active 
zeal in pursuing what each man thinks to be right and necessary 
at any one time. Philosophic breadth is apt to degenerate into 
indifferentism, freedom from popular and party narrowness into a 
disbelief in truth; and in practical action one is often compelled 
to choose between doing a great with a little harm and 
leaving a great evil unassailed. No formula will enable us to 
avoid or conquer the difficulty; but it may be disarmed by the 
consideration and recognition of a principle which does more than 
= other to check party violence, personal bitterness, and gene- 
rally that narrowness of view which characterizes our contests of 
opinion, and which finds indeed an organized expression in our 
party system of government, from which individuals acting in 
public life in codperation with others feel it so hard to escape. 
The more is it incumbent on us, and on all whose province is com- 
ment and criticism and suggestion, and whose freedom is large 
and uncontrolled, to cultivate the opposite temper, to bow to no 
idols of the hour, to submit experience and reason to no over- 
whelming influence of one idea forced into activity by some 
necessities of the moment. It is especially the |S Fm of 
those who aspire to form public opinion, rather than to use 








events, but by reading the inaugural lecture of the new Latin 





its motive power for special purposes, to bear in mind the words 
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one who has only missed being a great poet by wilfulness,— 
el is truth in folschood, falsehood in truth; no man ever told 
one great truth, that I know, without the help of a good dozen of 
lies at least, generally unconscious ones.” And it is the same in 
action. To lay a wise finger on those good dozen lies that every great 
change for good comes entangled with—to pick them out one by 
one, and hold them up to the populace, hungry for the good, and 
careless how many lies they swallow with it—that is the function 
of the thinker, who would help his age by spending on the com- 
plexities of present human affairs the labour and the genius so 
many are willing to spend upon brute matter and curious antiqui- 
ties. We want the popular sympathy of which demagoguism is 
the counterfeit, with the wisdom and the calmness that refuse to 
bow to popular idols, to be allured by os or seared by mo- 
mentary anger. When will our higher education, of which we 
hear so much from Oxford and Cambridge, so train up our states- 
men and clergy as to meet this want, long and deeply felt, and 
more pressing as our affairs increase in complexity and our people 
in political power P 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON’S EDUCATION PLAN. 

Tr has been a fashion to laugh at “the Quarter-Sessions Cabinet,” 
and of that Cabinet perhaps the most Quarter-Sessions member was 
Sir John Pakington; yet it has been his fortune to furnish an ex- 
ample of liberal intelligence which many professed Liberals might 
imitate. Sir John Pakington was set over the Colonies, and we 
all anticipated a specimen of ill-informed arbitrary misrule; yet 
he adapted himself with so much of well-disposed good sense to 
the settled course of Colonial reformed administration, that the 
Colonies count him among their wise and popular rulers. When 
he took up the subject of national education, people expected a 

sentable version of Exeter Hall sectarianism ; instead of which, 





produces the most promising and the most liberally conserva- 


tive measure of any yet advanced on the subject. Other plans 
may have been more abstractly perfect—if any can deserve such 
an epithet; but none has appeared more capable of wide extension. 
The plan of the Secular Educationists, who advise public schools 
in which no doctrine shall be taught, leaving religious tuition to 
the ministry of the different sects, is the most logically apt to a 
country with nearly a million of children absolutely untaught, 
and with a benteed sects disputing what to teach; but the plain 
fact is, that neither the Commons, nor Lord John Russell, nor the 
public out of doors, will “swallow” the bare idea of tuition apart 
from religion: so, justified as that plan is by the practical expe- 
rience of moral cal religious New England,* we may conclude 


that it cannot be imported. On the other hand, the compromises | 


proposed are too much localized, like the Manchester and Salford 
plan, or are too slight an improvement on the oe ee state of 
things, to be worth a contest. When Sir John Pakington took 
the matter in hand, we seemed to have arrived at a settled con- 
clusion on these points— , 

1, That the uneducated or ill educated condition of immense 
numbers in this country is a disgrace to us, aggravated by the 


opposite examples of Arbitrary Germany and Republican America. 


2. That a national system based on the doctrine of the Esta- 
blished Church, or of any sect whatever, is impracticable, as parents 
will not let their children enter the schools. 

3. That the proposal to omit religious teaching, and to leave it 
to the ministries of sects, will not be accepted. 

. _That to leave public education to voluntary efforts is to do 
nothing. 

5. That “something must be done.” 

Probably none but a comparatively small minority would dis- 
pute any one of these points; and yet in the best measures hither- 
to a at least some one of the conditions thus laid down is 
violated in the highest degree. Sir John Pakington’s suggestion 
complies with all the vs ll It does not, like the law of New 

d, compel every township to provide a school; but it en- 
ables and encourages two-thirds of the ratepayers in a town or 
union to do so. It admits religious teaching in all the schools. 
Instead of taking any one faith, or all, or none, as the bases, it 
follows the ascendancy of the local majority; so far simply ac- 
cepting a local fact. By the offer of and from the State, it re- 
wards private or local schools for enrolling themselves as national 
schools. By the condition that no child be excluded for the reli- 
gion of its parent, or obliged to receive the religious instruction 
given in the school, it secures education forall. It is thus national, 
popular, adapted to the actual state of the country; it makes use 
of the old ican, establishes new schools, and provides for the 
extension of both. 

The example of New England is still useful in two respects: it 
shows that a higher grade of general instruction prepares for im- 
proved religious training ; it proves that instruction in the common 
schools can be given without proselytism. But Sir John Paking- 
ton’s plan is in itself amply secured against unfair proselytism ; 
while it is impossible not to expect from it one species of conver- 
sion witnessed in the United States. Roman Catholics prefer to 
send their children to the common schools, where they are better 
taught than in the sectarian schools, and where they do not en- 
counter any attempt at conversion. Nor do such conversions take 
place—in the school: yet it is remarked, that notwithstanding the 


increase : freedom and education have their natural effect ; although 
the children are not “ converted,” the adults somehow turn out to 
be Protestants. 

We do not yet know what Lord John Russell’s plan is to be: it 
may be even more ingenious and complete than Sir John Paking- 
ton’s ; but there is at all events one way in which Lord John might 
generously and powerfully equal his rival—by adopting the prin- 
ciple of Sir John’s measure. 


SIR BENJAMIN HALL'S METROPOLIS BILL. 
Coup the condition of London be presented in a map, it would 
exhibit a state of corporate sin which many a day of humiliation 
could not expiate. To those who live in some districts, the defects 
of its jurisdiction may seem to be of a theoretical kind. The 
denizen of the West-end, who knows how recent has been good 
pavement in Paris—how miserable is the lighting in some Conti- 
nental cities—how negligent though impertinent are the police— 
may believe that he stalks abroad in the perfection of civic ma- 
nagement. He hears, indeed, that there is a board here and a 
board there with conflicting authority; he is told that streets are 
divided longitudinally—that the middle of the street may be under 
a jurisdiction differing from that on either side. He finds, occa- 
sionally, that his carriage is stopped because the ways are taken 
up with little consideration for similar blockings in alternative 
roads; or the intrusion of dust from one side of the street, while 
the other side is watered, brings unpleasantly to his eyes the effects 
of divided authority. But these are trifles. The middle-class 
ratepayer tells him that he has to pay ten or twelve shillings more 
in one parish than his neighbour pays in another, and he sees that 
there is a tangible distinction. ut ten shillings or even ten 
| pounds is seldom more than a theoretical difference to one of the 
| legislating opinion-guiding class. If he were togo down the back 
eys of his own aristocratic region, he would find where the 
laches of ill-constructed authority first make themselves apparent; 
| and if he were to visit some of the distant districts of the Met - 
| polis, such as streets about Bethnal Green, he would discover a 
| state of neglect, poverty, and rudeness, equalled only by Ireland, 
| or some wretched decayed town in Italy. Nay, if he were to 
| penetrate the subterranean ways under his own house, he might 
| find barbarisms that disgrace the state, while they engender the 
| fevers that puzzle his medical man. A map of London exhibiting 
these diversities might } an shame the practical legislator into 
the common resource of Englishmen caught at fault—into “ doing 
something.” 

A conviction to this effect has gradually dawned upon the 
public mind. anne we continue repeating after Carlyle, 
rhe 


i “* We want to be gove ” and yet, pabepe there is no deter- 
| mination more dogged in our minds than determination not 
| to be governed in any way that is suggested to us. The genteel 
| classes refuse to meddle with municipal matters—they are vulgar 
| affairs, which must be left_to Aldermen, Common-Councilmen, 
} and people of that sort. The genteel classes, however, agree 
with Aldermen and Common-Councilmen that “the mob” must 
not be permitted to intrude into any questions of authoritative 
overnment. If any enthusiast theoretically thinks that the 
| English freeman has a right to local self-government, he is cured 
| of the morbid imagination by attending that disorderly scene a 
general meeting of ratepayers or inhabitant householders. De- 
| clining, therefore, to soil his gloves with municipal business—as- 
| sisting to keep out the mob—the legislator leaves the Government 
| exactly in the hands of that class who are the friends and rela- 
| tives of local contractors, drain-pipe-makers, wholesale paviours, 
| and candidates for local surveyorships or clerkships. We let mu- 
| nicipalities grow up from the middle ages, and then are scan- 
| dalized at their mediwval barbarity. e neglect them, leave 
them to inferior hands, exclude the multitude, and are scandal- 
ized at trading, jobbery, meanness, and middle-class exclusivism. 
There is a further consequence of thus virtually creating a close 
| body for local management—it becomes the handle of the district 
| for ae urposes, and amongst other things for electioneering pur- 
poses. The same body virtually superintends paving and —- 
| and creates Surveyors and Members of Parliament. It is itself, 
| in turn, managed by some local lawyer—some “ clerk to the Ma- 
| gistrates,” or “ clerk to the Board,” who makes his fifteen hundred 
| a year, isknown in Downing Street, and retires upon come: 
And after all, we do “ want to be governed”; only, if any 
| proposes a plan we despise his project. There is no mode in whic 
| you may not divide and adjust municipal vex A Some would 
consolidate all London ; but then the Imperial Parliament is afraid 
that the Metropolitan Parliament would quite eclipse it. The 
faithful Commons stand in fear of the possible Aldermen and Com- 
| mon Councilmen of mammoth proportions. You must divide it, 
then, in order to rule. Lord Ebrington pe ay to divide the mu- 
nicipal body horizontally,—leaving all London for one area, but 
giving its works to one Board, its police to another, and its inter- 
ments to the third. Others have proposed to divide it perpendicu- 
larly,—giving all the boroughs a separate jurisdiction. Sir Benja- 
min Hall mixes all plans. He would divide the Metropolis mainly 
into its existing districts, with local Boards; permit these local 
bodies to elect the members of a central Board; and give some 
jurisdiction to the local, some to the supreme Board. It is a sort 








immigration of Roman Catholics, the numbers of that sect do not 


* See for a very interesting resumé of the plan and operation of the New 
England system, a pamphlet by Mr. Twisleton, published by Mr. Ridgway 
—“ Evidence as to the Religious Working of the Common Schools in the 
State of Massachusetts,” &c, 


of Venetian constitution, which is not altogether inappropriate to 
the actual state of the Metropolis. But, appropriate or not, we 
say, that it is better than none. We prefer Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
plan before all the rest, because it is now before Parliament in 
the shape of a bill. 
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CONTINENTAL VIEW OF OUR ADMINISTRATION. 
Tue war has had the effect of laying the condition of this country 
bare to the view of foreigners as well as ourselves. Our Army, our 
Administration, our Parliament, are mercilessly exposed ; and the 
effect upon the foreign mind is different in the three cases. Eng- 
land was supposed to have become nothing but the “ nation bouti- 

uidre” which the first Napoleon proclaimed us to be, and which 
uis Philippe tried to make France ; but no sooner has the trump 
of war fairly sounded, than our soldiers and sailors volunteer for ac- 
tion, our men fight as if that had been the exclusive business of 
the people, and all the world acknowledges that English bravery 
knows no abatement. From Russia to Turkey this is the verdict ; 
and in France there isa very intelligible pride in recognizing merits 
which ‘none can reciate better than so brave a nation as the 
French. The opinion is universal from the Emperor to the shoe- 
black ; and, ‘singularly enough, the statesmen by profession and 
by og are no exceptions to the national judgment. 
he opinion called forth by our Government administration is 
very different. That the brave army should be “decimated” by 
disease, neglected wounds, undue privation, unsheltered exposure, 
and overwork, scandalizes our neighbours as well as ourselves. 
We have no apology save the lame excuse that the occasion is new, 
and that there have been similar defects at the commencement of 
all wars. Ay, and long after the commencement sometimes. We 
have before us extracts from letters complaining that the biscuit 
supplied to a certain army are “ detestable,” full of cobwebs and 
maggots; that only 500,000 rations have been supplied in lieu of 
1,200;000; that the troops are “decimated” to he extent of “a 
third of their strength,” “whole detachments dying from the bad- 
ness of the atmosphere”; that officers have not undressed for two 
or even four months—remaining booted for ever in the snow, 
without bread or drink ; and that all kinds of horrors were reserved 
for the wounded. And who are they that make these statements? 
Napoleon Imperator, and his brother Joseph ; the latter speaking of 
the French troops in the conguered province of Naples, and the 
date of all the letters being in 1806 or 1807, when the Emperor 
Napoleon was in full power. Napoleon’s scant supplies are no 
excuse for wealthy weill-furnished England; yet they show that 
the Napoleonic administration of France has been not less faulty. 

But it is our Parliament that has excited the most lively criti- | 
cism. Foreign Liberals, who had looked for gravity in council, 
di of bearing, certitude in the discussion of ideas, and pa- 
triotic vigilance, are astonished at the universal excitement, the 
adulation of Louis Napoleon, the random disregard of duty, the 

eral forgetful xysm in which. England has emulated 

mce; and the bungling administration under Parliamentary 
surveillance, in which m= Be; has excelled any country; while 
Members gabble, and Ministers “reply,” with assertions and ex- 
— useless, aimless, and mischievous. All this is very 

, and very sad; and those who desire—as some wily old Tories 
of a rery old school may desire—to disparage Parliamentary go- | 
vernment, may not be sorry if our honourable Members make | 
Helots of themselves for the instruction of foreign Liberals and the | 
benefit of foreign despots. But the case is not quite so bad as | 
friends abroad seem to fear; and when they have observed a little | 





| 
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United States. He met Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Mason at Aix la 
Chapelle, and sent to the Secretary of State at Washington certain 
views as to the expediency of purchasing Cuba from Spain. Mr, 
Marey + sme: partly adopting and partly dissenting from the 
views of those gentlemen ; somewhat the specific manner 
of Mr. Soulé’s pressure upon the Government of Madrid; suggest- 
ing to him that if Spain did not make satisfaction in one way she 
might in another; and rather proposing that coercive measures 
should be kept in the background, and not brought forward too 
abruptly. To answer him thus, said Mr. Soulé, was “to leaye 
him no alternative but to linger in Madrid in languid impotence”; 
and his “sense of dignity compelled” him to “beg, on the extreme 
kindness of the President, to be retired from duty by the end of 
January.” Is it that the American mind knows nothing between 
peremptory coercive suddenness and languid impotence ; or is it 
that Mr. Soulé expected to instruct his Government, instead of 
being instructed? We have heard of Viceroys over a King, but 
evidently Mr. Soulé considered the Secretary of State a species of 
Secretary of Legation who was to ask the Ambassadors what he 
should instruct them to say. 


According to Mr. Robert Power, solicitor to Lord Clanricarde, 
a lawyer on the other side in the now notorious case of “ Hand- 
cock v. Delacour” confesses, that when Lord Clanricarde was said 
to have “entered Mrs. Handcock’s house by a latch-key,” the 
“ latch-key” was “ used in a figurative sense.” This throws an 
entirely new light upon the whole case. If the most significant 
and dramatic acts alleged were only metaphors, one wants to know 
where the figurative stops. Lord Clanricarde denies all the story 
of his having assisted Mrs. Handcock’s marriage, or that peculiar 
disposal of her husband’s property which collected it from her 
daughters and handed part of it over to her non-marital son. But 
perhaps all this statement also was metaphorical. If that was so, 
then is the reply of Lord Clanricarde likewise an abstract and me- 
taphorical controversy? The peculiar ayowal raises doubts as to 
the existence of John Delacour himself : possibly he may exist in 
a “ super-substantial” or “ non-natural sense”; and if so, evi- 
dently he cannot be a natural son. If we were to take the figura- 
tive key for the whole composition, we might suppose that all the 
personages engaged are allegorical: but then, what is the moral of 
the story? Is it one of the lost books of Spenser, telling us in its 
quaint romance the moral of one of the inal virtues ? 

Some moral, indeed, the story evidently has, and one is that 
they do business in a strange way in Ireland. Of all persons who 
were implicated in the case, none would seem to have so great an 
interest in perfectly understanding the matter in order to make 
his own defence clear as Lord Clanricarde. He made an affidavit 
upon the application of an agent to one of the parties, and in the 
new series of explanatory papers he says that he made that affida- 
vit “upon the oe of petitioner’s agent.” “This was an 
error,” says Mr. Robert Power, in a foot-note: “ Lord Clanricarde 
did not understand which was the petitioner and which the re- 
spondent in the case.” And it is with this intelligent and dis- 
criminating apprehension of facts that Lord Clanricarde comes be- 
fore the public, his own lawyer correcting his “error” in a foot- 
note! Well, the strange letter confounding the agencies is ad- 










































longer, they will confess, that bad as the defects of ovr system | dressed to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, demanding an inquiry : 
may appear at the moment, it has its advantages. In the first the Lord Chancellor replies, very properly observing that the in- 
place, our Government knows what is the real will of the people, | quiry is not within his province, but very peculiarly omitting all 
and obeys it. In the second, notwithstanding war, declining | signature to his letter. And when Lord Clanricarde notices the 
trade, taxes, and grave faults of government, the country is tran- | fact, “ Maziere Brady” considerately tells him that if the letter 


quil—profoundly so; because there is no suppression, no arbitrary | 
political compulsion, no judicial corruption. Next, although we 
complain that reforms are slow, what are the facts >—That within 
twenty years this country has undergone a political and a com- 
mercial revolution resulting only in that deep-seated tranquillity ; 
that reforms are advancing side by side with our material wealth. 
Our practical lawyers have forgotten party to join in a grand re- 
vision of our entire code of laws. And the most practicable, 
genuine, and catholic measure of public education yet proposed, is 
offered to Parliament by a leading member of the quondam party | 
of bigoted obstruction and resistance. 





' 


Nor being a favourite just now with public writers, Mr. John | 
Bright hasno favour for them, and amongst other means of offence | 
he has undertaken to disabuse the public as to the value of “lead- | 
ing articles.” He thinks “they are not the things that sell a 
paper”; “though,” he says with childlike naiveté, “all of us | 
read them of a morning with a devotion which I cannot account | 
for, seeing. the little ialumation which we generally find we have | 
obtained when we get at the end of them.” The information | 
found sometimes depends upon the eapacity of the finder; but 
Mr. Bright has a propensity for study which promises future im- | 
a Clearly, he thinks that leading articles are to tell | 
; and being a man of fact, he wishes the editors to tell the | 
news over again, or else to omit themselves. Now there is some- | 
thing besides “information.” The principal journals, through the | 
leading articles, supply the great bulk of our population with their | 
opinions ready-made. It is for that reason that nine out of ten | 
menread. They do not afterwards say “ The 7imes thinks so and 
so,” or “ The Post is of such an opinion”; but, in most cases, they 


be sent back he will sign it! 


Sugar seems destined to be the opprobrium of trade. The 
commonest kinds have been sold in this country with little or no 
profit to the vendor; being in fact the “crustula blande” for 
tempting the customer to the shop, the grocer paying himself on 
his teas. Our own West Indian Colonies suffer because sugars 
cannot be pushed above a certain price in the markets of the 
world; while the prices of day-labour average, as in Jamaica, 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d., rendering it hardly worth the while of any em- 
ployer to enter into the business. And now, according to a para- 
graph in the Courrier des Etats Unis, the state of Louisiana is 
visited by a disease in the sugar-cane which threatens its extine- 
tion. Sugar is the vine of the Tropical West, and something 
more than the potato to Ireland. Do not these facts suggest 
how important it is that sugar-cultivators should improve their 
instruments, so as to render the production more economical ? 
The last improvement of machinery, the centrifugal, is said to 
have worked excellently. And better education might induce the 
labourers to work more productively and regularly. 

There is another question raised by this visitation upon the 
sugar-plant of the West, after the attacks upon the vines of Con- 
tinental Europe and the potato of the United Kingdom. We want 
to discover at least a hint of the law which seems to render pro- 
tracted cultivation impossible in some plants. That it is not so in 
all, we know from the fact that wheat has existed as an artificial 
plant ever since history began. If the potato, the vine, and the 
sugar-plants, be threatened with extinction, other important 
vegetable products might suffer; oil-plants for example. Science 
should anticipate these sweeping questions. 


| Mr. Bowyer asks for papers showing the financial state of the 


say “J think so”: and thus they think better than they other- | kingdom of Sardinia. Perhaps they would be interesting; but is 
wise would, because minds practised to gather up the raw mate- | the English Chancellor of the Exchequer to produce in the British 
rials of opinion are occupied during the night in arranging opinions | House of Commons a budget for all foreign states with whom we 


for the public to be laid on the breakfast-table tomorrow. 
Mr. Pierre Soulé exemplifies one of the new fashions of the 





may be in alliance ? 
Lord Overstone contends, at the meeting of the Statistical So- 
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that in raising funds necessary for the service of the country, 
did the best that he could, as the market was in his 
bably—if we add the qualification, that Mr. Pitt acted 
for the best according to the experiences of the day and to his own 
lights. Perhaps there never was a more honest Minister. There 
have, however, been further experiences: since the time of Pitt. 
We have seen terminable annuities expire ; and evidently, from 
the commendations given to that part of Pitt’s measure, as well as 
from many other indications, the confidence in that class of 
security, notwithstanding its somewhat higher cost, is greatly 
extending. But did not Pitt, in offering 100/. stock at the 
market-price, assist to derange matters by disguising the 
truth, and give an appearance of “ depreciation” to Govern- 
ment securities? We prefer the plan suggested by an esteemed 
correspondent of our own, that of taking the neat Lundred pounds 
at the terms of the day. This might require a bonus in the form 
of a higher temporary rate of interest; but if the charge is to be 
thrown upon current revenue, perbaps no part is more suitable than 
the bonus, if only because it must operate as a present fine upon 
lavish finance. It must be noted also, that since the time of Mr. 


ciety, t 
Mr. Pitt 
time. Pro 


Pitt, who allowed a considerable margin of profit to contractors, | 


we have witnessed very interesting experiments in open loans, with 
uneentralized taking up of the same. These are all considerations 
not be neglected in any deliberation upon financial resources. 


Letters to the vitor. 

SANITARY REGULATIONS FOR THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Folkestone, 18th March 1855. 

Sm-—I should think it the moral duty of every person, and the professional 
duty of any person employed by Government, to state, when he finds fault 
with remedies, what would insure the removal of the evil sought to be ex- 
tinguished. Why does not “John Davy, M.D., Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals,” tell us how quick-lime would serve the purposes for which it is 
applied, or of some other chemical or mechanical application, which would 
effect the desired object better? I should propose that, at least in war, all 
bodies should be burnt; which was a sanitary regulation for all seasons 
among the ancients. Complaints are made of the dirty habits of the Turks: 





a 
a 


I should propose that the sanitary regulations enforced by Moses among the | 


Israelites, and still, I am told, practised in India, should be commanded to 
be observed by all the soldiers in the Army. Our religious knowledge and 
Oxford learning might be turned to some account as to what was done 
before us. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. J. Brron, 

New Inn Hall, Oxford. 

P.S.—It may be said there was no fuel at Balaklava. But the raw article 
of wood is easier to get than manufactured quick-lime from Constantinople. 
There was, however, the sea before them for a burying-place, where the 
bodies could have been sunk deep enough and far enough from shore to 
have prevented all injury to the living. 





INFLUENCES TO PAUPERISM. 
London, 19th March 18565. 

Smm—The reply of your correspondent ‘‘ A Layman”’ proves the existence 

of impressions which I was very anxious to disturb. He regards my com- 

laints as the ebullition of temporary irritation, and looks with genuine satis- 
faction upon things as they are,—upon the conduct of the admirable clergy, 
the benevolence of the laity, and the progress of local improvement. 

If this very general feeling involved no interests of high importance, it 
would be unreasonable that I should endeavour to reiterate my protest against 
it. But I think your readers will acknowledge, that the social condition of 
the largest portion of the Metropolis is a matter on which it is essential to 
the welfare of the country that utterly erroneous notions should not prevail. 
Having myself been one of those cumeeee who ‘thave gladly received 
money for their distressed poor, and undertaken to see it properly distributed,” 
T feel it to be my solemn duty to correct so far as I can the mistaken im- 
pressions which this ready acceptance may have helped to produce. 

I think it needless to add my name to this letter; but as your co nd- 


ANTAGONISTIC 


ent asks for it, it is entirely at the service of any one who wishes to know | 


it, if you will kindly undertake to give it. 

With this assurance, I beg to inform your correspondent, that most of the 
clergy whom he eulogizes Lave felt very painfully the difficulties of their 
task. The late severe pressure brought out. into a stronger light the evil 
which always more or less prevails. e difficulties may be summed up in 
this—that the clergy have to deal, as if om personal knowledge, with a mul- 
titude of whom it is simply impossible that they should have that knowledge. 
I appeal to your correspondent’s common sense, and ask him whether, in ad- 

to other laborious duties, he could become personally acquainted with 
20,000 persons? He speaks of Police Magistrates also, with an innocent 
faith in their powers of personal knowledge. I happen to know that one of 
them said himself the other day to a clergyman, “1 know I am doing more 
harm ‘than good by this relief; tut what can I do?” 

I maintained that persons like your ye apron were getting off very 
easily by their present mode of assisting the poor. 
want, not donations to the poor-box, but efforts which would cost fifty times 
as much. Your correspondent meets ~ protest in two ways. First, he | 
evidently places the obligations of those who make money on a much lower 
level than I should. He assumes that it is an honourable use of their time 
for the moneyed class to divide it entirely between business—that is, making 
money for themselves—and recreation, so as to have none left for “active 
benevolence.” If personal services to their country are to be commuted for 
& Money payment, let me put it to that class, what amount of money they 
consider equivalent to—say, @ tithe of their active energies. Second, “ A Lay- 
man” believes that more is being done in the way of subdivision of parishes, 
and local and municipal improvement, than I “‘ dream of in my philosophy.” 
T assure him that my theories and dreams in this matter are very exacting, 
and not likely to be reached by any actual attainment. But if he means 
that more is being done than [ am aware of, I think I must know the facts 
as well as “A Layman.” Can he point to a single parish in the East of | 
London for the subdivision of which any movement is in progress? I can 
remind him, that there are the parishes of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, and St. | 
soores'e in the East, both containing more than 30,000 inhabitants ; that of | 
Spitalfields, containing 24,000 ; St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 18,000; St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, and St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, each 16,000 ; St. Botolph’s, Ald- 
gate, 14,000. Paving is certainly going on; but by whose orders, and at 
whose expense? “My own street is being paved at this moment: but, with | 


| 





all my other duties, ‘and with a parochial income under 100/. a year, I find d 


it necessary to act as a member of a paving board, and shall think myself 
fortunate if my personal share of the expense, as owner of the parsonage, 
does not exceed 30/. 


I protested that we | 


These experiences make one think the donations I referred to less m 
ficent than they seem to the donors, ing them with what is done 
locally for the same purpose—that of actual relief—I may add, that the 
Guardians of our Union gave away recently, in one week, 5001. in excess of 
their ordinary expenditure, for which the Vesey cheerfully voted a supple- 
mental rate. 

It is difficult to fasten special responsibility upon individuals for what I 
maintain to be the appalling neglect of the poorer parts of London; only, 
let not those who have the power to do something toward the remedy of it 
| be misled into supposing that little needs to be done. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Lonpow CLERGYMAN. 


i- 





THE WOES OF WAR. 


Sin—Those who do not join in the clamour against the men who had the 
misfortune to be called to direct the first operations of the disastrous war in 
which we are engaged, must expect to be accused of indifference to the lives 
and sufferings of our admirable soldiers. Let them, however, boldly throw 
back the accusation upon the promoters of the war—upon those who misre- 
presented and calumniated the few virtuous statesmen who laboured to avert 
that calamity from us; upon those who availed themselves of the ignorance 
and the passions of the people; daily threw oil upon the flames of popular 
indignation, daily heaped obloquy upon the Ministers who hesitated to 

lunge the country inte unknown en ises and unfathomed difficulties. 
_ their heads be the misery, suffering, death in all its most terrific forms, 
which are the invariable and inseparable attendants of war. It is ible 
that this horrible alternative might have been found inevitable. What is 
eertain is, that nothing that could be done by the incitements of the press 
and the exasperation of the people to make it so, was wanting. The war 
was undertaken without further delay—why ? Because the press and the 





people would have it. The expedition to Se | was undertaken without 
| information—why? Because the press and ple would have it. 
Justly, too justly, has this been called “‘ The People’s War.’ Let the people, 


| then, take the trouble to study what have been the incidents, what the 
horrors of all former wars; and let them not now affect a late and unavail- 
ing pity for the victims they have chosen to immolate. 

To go no further back than the last war which desolated Europe. We are 
continually ealled on to admire, nay, (is it credible ?) to envy, the military 
organization of the French army; and we are told of the genius of its 
founder. Leaving for the present out of the question the spectacle of Napo- 
| leon’s altered fortunes—of the awful years of disaster—let us look for a mo- 

ment at the condition of his troops in 1807, the year of the apogee of his 
lory, and the year in which he had Prussia under his feet and marched 
rom triumph to triumph. Nor will we advert to the dreadful sufferings of the 
armies which fought and won the battles of Friedland, Eylau, and so many 
others. The few following extracts from the Correspondence of Joseph Bona- 
parte, then King of Naples, with his sovereign and brother,* relate only to the 
| troops serving in a vanquished country, that country the one possessing 
the finest climate, the most fertile soil, the oldest civilization in . Jo- 
seph’s armies had no one to oppose them but the so-called “ brigands”’ of the 
| country, and the small body of English troops encamped in Sicily. Yet 
under all these favourable circumstances—led by officers experienced 
| hardened during more than ten years of incessant warfare, seven years a fter 
the battle of Marengo had made them masters of Italy—this was their con- 
dition, these were their sufferings and privations. 

And we affect wonder, disappointment, distress, indignation, that an army 
new to war, utterly ignorant of its probable exigencies, transported three 
thousand miles from all its resources, to a country of which nothing was 
known save that it = barbarous, a. a victim - = and un- 
expected evils! Surely there is, if not hypocrisy, frightful inconsistency 
and levity in this. All thinking men felt that soranis and brave soldiers 
were sent out, in the strength and beauty of their manhood, as victims 
adorned for the altar. But who, amid the shouting crowds that hailed their 
departure with all the noisy recklessness of secure spectators of a terrible 
show—who would have ventured to express his forebodings? We know 
what awaited the few who dared to express doubt, or hesitation, or even 
regret, concerning the war. It is for them, and not for the many whose 
language was a perpetual trumpet-call, to lament worthily, and consistently, 
and with a clear conscience, over the victims of war. 

Letter from Joseph to Napoleon. Dated Naples, 14th September 1806. 

“La marche By nous faisons sur Reggio est fatale 4 la santé de nos 


| 


troupes.” (P. 201. 
| * Nous ne trouvons plus rien en Calabre; ce pays est ravagé, depouillé de 
tout..... Les biseuits que votre Majesté a eu la bonté de nous en 


sont détestables ; ils sont pleins de toiles d’araignée, de vers, et de ; 
jenverrai 4 votre Majesté le procés verbal d’expertise. Nous en avons regu 
500 mille rations ; on nous en annoncé 1200 mille. Je prie votre Maj 
, de ne pas nous en faire envoyer davantage ; ils ne valent pas le tr 
| Dans la guerre que je fais une paire de souliers ne dure pas plus d’un mois 
| aux soldats,”’ ep. 202.) 
Joseph to Napoleon. Portici, 26th October 1806. 
| J*ai fait partir pour leurs dépéts les 24, 30, 7, et 28 dragons; ces eo} 
sont abimés par leur séjour dans les cantonnemens de Salerne et de la c 
C’est un pays od les détachements entiers sont morts dans trois jours par le 
mauvais air, Le Je qui a été en Calabre a encore plus souffert, Leur séjour 
ici l’hiver les achéverait.”” (P. 223.) 
Joseph to Ni . Naples, 14th January 1807. 
“Tl en est beaucoup, Sire, (des trou qui ont fait la cam en 
Calabre,) qui ont perdu jusgu’au tiers de leur monde par les fatigues, les 
| maladies, et le fer de l’ennemi.” (P. 291.) 
Joseph to Napoleon. Naples, 22d January 1807. 

“Dans un pays de montagnes trés hautes et coupé de torrents, le soldat est 
obligé de les passer 4 l'eau ; il est toujours en marche. Quelques efforts que 
l'on fasse il manque er oy et de souliers. Dans dix jours une 

(P. 


de souliers est finie.”’ 
Letter from Napoleon to Joseph. Osterode, 1st March 1807. 
“ Le Général César Berthier vous dira l'état de la Grande Armée. Officiers 


d’état major, colonels, officiers, ne se sont pas déeshabillés depuis deux mois, 


. 


| et quelques-uns depuis quatre,'(j’ai moi-méme été quinze jours sans Oter mes 


bottes,) au milieu de la neige et de la boue; sans pain, sans vin, sans eau- 
de-vie ; mangeant des pommes-de-terre et de la viande; faisant de longues 
marches et contre-marches sans aucune espéce de douceur; se battant a la 
baionnette et sous la mitraille trés souvent; les blessés obligés de s’évacuer 
en traineaux en plein air ony 0 cinquante lieux 

“ Au milieu de ces grandes fatigues tout le monde a été plus ou moins ma- 
te; peut moi je ne me suis jamais trouvé plus fort et j'ai engraissé.” 


Joseph to Napoleon. Castellamare, 1st August 1807. 
“Les troupes tombent malades dans cette saison aprés les moindres 
marches. Depuis un mois j'ai beaucoup de malades; beaucoup de regimens 
e 1800 hommes n’en ont pas 400 en état de marcher.” (P. 413.) 
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WATHEN’S VICTORIA IN 1854." 

Tuts volume is not only the last but about the best view of “ the 
Golden Colony” that has appeared. The matter is the result of 
actual observation; the author’s remarks apply to the present con- 
dition of affairs; he brings more scientific knowledge to his task, 
as well as a somewhat higher range of thought, than is often found 
in books about colonies. The general picture of the country’s 
physical features is and tersely presented by the eye of 
a geologist, instead of the “school geography” manner that 
characterizes most books attempting to describe a colony. The 
statistics are well selected to illustrate the living state of things, 
instead of being cut out bodily from Colonial blue-books or 
similar publications. So also of the social pictures. The personal 
narrative, and the descriptions drawn from what the author saw 
on his various excursions, are the weakest part of the book. In 
any country that has been much traversed, the everyday details of 
travel become familiar and commonplace, unless relieved by ad- 
ventures, or by information the result of peculiar knowledge. Mr. 
Wathen’s accounts of his actual journies are too much occupied 
with insignificant details, while the occurrences beyond the natural 
difficulties of rugged unsettled districts were slight. His general 
pictures convey an idea of the Bush, the Diggings, and the 
various characters found there; but they have hardly breadth or 
spirit enough for fiction, yet in a literary sense they have passed 
beyond matter of fact. There have been better “ sketches” in 
the Golden Colony than by Mr. Wathen, with the advantage of 
coming first. 

The author’s geological knowledge has naturally turned his at- 
tention to the subordinate subject of roads. It appears that the 
Crimea is not the only place where the communications are very 
bad; though the Victorians had more time than Lord Raglan’s 
soldiers to mend their ways, and more gold if not more lei- 
sure. The distance between the port of Melbourne and the cit 
is sg much less than that from Balaklava to the camp; yet ti 
very lately the road was worse. The plight of the capital itself, 
while Mr. Wathen was there, was not any better than Balaklava. 
“ Melbourne is still wholly without sewers or gas. During the 
heavy storms, the surface-water rushes down the central street 
like ariver, which you must cross as you can, by wading or by a 
temporary bridge. Outside the town, these torrents have scooped 
out deep channels and ravines, whic embarrass the traffic, and 
can only be passed’ by bridges.” communications with the 


interior were till very lately in a state of nature, that nature being | 


of the worst kind so far as regards roads,—clay that rapidly be- 


comes stiff mud, watercourses with steep banks crossing the line, 


while a river or a marsh occasionally varies the scene. This is 


part of the way to the Bendigo Diggings. 

“ They talk of corduroy roads in Diggin but I should like to show them 
a mile or two of this road. Imagine a stony plain, the surface entirely 
covered with large swampy holes filled with water, slush, and glutinous 
mud; then throw into these hollows a number of angular blocks of stone, 
half-concealed by the muddy water, and you have a very faint conception of 
our road. Now one wheel is pene over one of these rocks, then plump 
it goes down into the hole. The trial was too severe for the wheels of my 
spring-cart, and while plunging into one very deep hole two of the spokes 
snapped. After washing off the clotted mud from the spokes to discover the 
extent of the damage, we had then and there to unload the cart, heavil 
laden, all in the mud, and to boy the spokes; then to reload one-half, 
convey it to the further end of this dreadful bog, return again for the other 
half, and, finally, convey our ill-fated baggage, in three portions, down a 
steep hill to the brink of the swollen river—the Campaspe, or, as the carriers 
call it, the ‘Campacity.’ Here we pi our tent, and camped for the 
night, close to the stream, and near some other tents whose owners were also 
waiting to cross the river.” 

The eters have a ao with paragraphs on the 
value of land in the heart of London city, and, as a consequence, of 
house-rent. It is enormous; but it is the result of a ee 
_—e highly favourable for commerce, and improved by the 

bours of near A thousand years. The Roman, the Saxon, 
the Dane, the Norman, and the amalgamation of all into the 


Englishman—the thoughtful toils of kings and statesmen, from 
Alfred to Peel—the enterprise of merchants, the skill of artisans, 
the growth of population and civilization at home and abroad— 


with the long list of men of action, genius, wit, or accomplish- 
ments, who have thrown a halo over almost every spot in the older 
rts of “town ”—have each and all contributed to the value of 
ouse and land in London, though the lucky fellows of landlords 
only reap the profit. Victoria is not yet out of her teens; she is 
surrounded by no wealthy or refined neighbours; is certainly not 
distinguished in letters, arts, or science; yet see what the Dig- 
gings have done for her capital. 

‘The increase in the value of land and houses in the towns, and particu- 
iy in Melbourne, and the rents now paid, are scarcely credible. Land, 
with old ey A it, in Elizabeth Street, has been sold for 300/. per 
foot frontage. lronmonger’s business in Collins Street, with the pre- 
mises and stock, sold for 35,000/. In the principal streets, 1000/. per an- 
num is not an extraordinary rent for a house and shop; 1500/., and even 
2000/. a year and upwards, is sometimes paid. A shop and dwelling near 
the Post-office, in Bourke Street, is let for 7. perannum. Rents are al- 
ways = in advance, either for the week, month, or quarter,—a very salu- 
tary check on the recklessness of adventurers without capitalh * * * 

“Tn the year 1852, at a Government land-sale, a certain plot at Sand- 
ridge [the port of Melbourne] was knocked down at what was then deemed 
the extravagant price of 700/. As usual at these sales, a deposit of 10 per 

* The Golden Colony, or Victoria in 1854. With Remarks on the Geology of the 
Australian Gold-Fields. By George Henry Wathen, Author of “ Arts, Antiquities, 
and Chronology of Ancient Eeypt Illustrated from Original Sketches by the 





cent was paid down, and the remainder of the purchase-money was to be 
handed over to the Treasury within one month. The purchaser, however 
thinking that he had been induced to bid more than the land was worth’ 
determined to give up his purchase, and sacrifice the amount already paid. 
He did so; and in October 1853 the same lot was brought forward at an. 
other Government land-sale; but so greatly had the value of property at 
Sandridge advanced during this interval, that the very same person who had 
refused to complete his purchase for 700/. now bid for the same lot no less 
than 34007, This sum was paid for one quarter of an acre, on asandy beach,” 

The rise of prices in consequence of the gold-discoveries furnish, 
as Mr. Wathen observes, remarkable facts for the political econo- 
mist, especially in reference to the important practical question of 

rice as influenced by a sudden increase of the precious metals, 

he facts in reference to Victoria might on the first glance seem 
to support the idea of the influx of gold causing the increase of 
= y increasing the circulating medium. The rise was un- 

oubtedly caused by the gold, but not by an “ action on the 
currency.” If the gold could all have been kept in the country, 
no doubt that effect would have been produced: just as we see in 
insolvent despotic states, or in the American democracies with a 
free trade in money, the price is yery different according as you 
pay in metal or in paper money which cannot be exported. The 
enormous rise described in the following extracts was owing pri- 
marily to demand. The more immediate causes were the bold 
speculation, the judicious enterprise, the vast immigration, and the 
necessity for supplying food, clothes, and means of transport to 
every one, and of luxuries to the successful whether in digging or 
other pursuits. 

“In Victoria, previous to the gold era, almost all articles, except garden 
produce, were sold at very moderate prices. But thenceforward everythin, 
rapidly rose until it had attained an increase often of two or three hundred 
per cent above the original price. In most cases this rise was progressive 
through the first twelve or eighteen months; till at last, at Melbourne, hay 
was sold for 40/7. a ton. Meat rose from 2d. a pound to 8d.; butter from ls, 
to 4s.; potatoes from 1d. to 6d. a pound. Eggs were sold 6s. a dozen; milk 
at ls. a quart; cabbages, 2s. 6¢. each. Fire-wood rose from 10s. to 3/.a 
load; 1/. was and is the common charge for shoeing a horse, and the same 
for a night’s stabling. At the Diggings prices were much higher. During 
the winter of 1852, when the am were well nigh impassable, the cost of 
carriage to Bendigo (about 100 miles) rose to 120/. per ton; and for a short 
time flour was sold there at the rate of upwards of 200/. per ton, or 2s, 4 
pound. The charge for shoeing a horse was 30s. or 40s. Salt was ls. a 
pound ; potatoes 1s. 6d. a pound. I have paid at Bendigo 2/. for one night's 
stabling for my horse in a rude shed. Now, however, thanks to increased 
competition, the mines are well supplied, and the retail prices of most of the 
necessaries of life are scarcely higher than at Melbourne.” 

Here is a significant fact further showing the importance of de- 
mand in reference to price ; that is, of price measured by pay- 
ment, not by promises to pay. 

**In 1852, many kinds of merchandise sold at Melbourne at 1000 per cent 
above the European price. In 1854, some goods were sold considerably under 
| the English prices.” 

A currency doctor may say that but for the gold such prices could 
not have been paid: to which it may be answered, that but for the 
enterprises connected with the gold there would have been no un- 
usual demand, and no unusual rise. Carriage to the Diggings, for 
example, would not have been wanted at all. It is not, however, 
to be denied that the enormous amount of gold must have had an 
influence on the currency of Victoria: but demand was the pre- 
dominating influence. How extensively that demand must have 
increased may be seen from the following table. The population 
in three years had increased threefold ; internal agricultural pro- 
duction probably having rather fallen off than otherwise. Money, 
however, had increased in a more than threefold proportion to 
the increased population. The people were as three, the deposits 


as ten. 
For the Quarter ending 





Deposits and Number of Total Population 





Balances. Depositors. in Colony. 
September 30, 1851 .. £644,484 .. «+ about 79,000 
December 31, 1851 .. 823,709 6,000 me f 
June 30, 1852... 2,002,873 .. —— .. » 
December 31, 1852 .. 4,880,940 .. 20,000 .. yy 173,000 
June 30, 1853 .. 5,953,289 .. —— »=— 
December 31, 1853 .. 6,316,810 .. 30,000 .. »» 235,000 


The exports and anges kept pace with other matters, or rather 
distanced them all. The final increase of imports over exports 
explains the fall in the price of European goods just quoted. 


In 1850. In 1852. In 1853. 
Exports.... 1,042,0007. .... 7,451,5402. .... 9,080,5741. 
Melbourne only, 
Imports.... 745,000. .... 4,067,7427. .... 15,842,6372. 


“The total imports for 1853 amount to upwards of 15,842,000/. This toa 
population of ,000 gives an average of no less than 79/. per head; being 
nearly twice that of the year preceding, or eight times as much as in ordi- 
nary times.” 

The revenue did not stand still amid all these increases. 

In 1850. In 1851. In 1852. In 1853. 

Revenue... . 261,321/. 379, 8247. 1,576,8017. 3,202, 2497, 

What the Americans call “ indebtedness” is the feature of the 
age. The richer people are, the more they owe. It is the uni- 
versal fashion to outrun the constable; the very test, indeed, of 
respectability, since nobody will trust the poor. Victoria not- 
withstanding her twelvefold increase of income cannot make both 
ends meet. 

‘Official returns of the actual produce of the revenue during the first nine 
months of 1854 had been published when the last mails left Melbourne. 
From these we may calculate approximately that the total revenue of that 
year available by the Government (including one-half of the land-fund) will 
amount to 2,392,000/. With such an immense sum to a population of 
250,000, it might be thought that the Government, if not borne down by 
the ‘embarras des richesses,’ would at least have ample funds for the most 
liberal expenditure. But the almost incredible fact is, that with these un- 
paralleled resources, the Government and Legislature of Victoria have en- 
tailed on themselves, at the end of the year 1854, a deficit of one million two 
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hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds!” 
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“Tn much riches there is much trouble,’ and some expense. 
The “speculative lot” congregated in the Golden Colony induce 
an expenditure of 700,000/. per annum for justice, police, Xe. 
This is a sum per head, for protection, as large as is = at home 
for the interest of the Debt, the whole expenses of the State, and 
fighting Russia to boot. 





OUR WORLD, OR THE DEMOCRAT’S RULE.* 

Tus work, “ by a Knownothing,” is of course an American book, 
but not of a kind which the title implies. Our World is not an 
exposition of Kuownothing politics, but a novel with the same 
objects as Uncle Tom's Cabin, and evidently suggested by that 
successful fiction. It is, however, deficient in all the qualities 
which imparted attraction to Mrs. Stowe’s work. Through critical 
skill or inherent perception, the fair writer stopped short of what 
was coarse or morally repulsive in her subject lPxaggeration in 
the virtues ascribed to the slaves there doubtless was, and one- 
sidedness in the impression left as regards them, and perhaps as 
regards the planters; but this was concealed with very remark- 
able art. Often painful as were the incidents to be portrayed, the 
writer contrived to modify the painful feeling to the reader’s mind, 
or to leave him impressed with the necessity of the termination. 
The manners displayed remarkable skill. The essential qualities 

roper to the persons were exhibited, but not the local or particu- 
hr accidents. or instance, in the case of Mr. Haley the slave- 
dealer, there was no “low language”; but his moral obtuseness, 
his flashy tastes, his unconscious self-sufficiency, not only rendered 
him vulgar but showed that he must have been vulgar in any 
position. 

The author of Our World hardly possesses the novelist’s quali- 
ties at all. The story is not a succession of occurrences conducing 
to a necessary end, but a series of scenes, often very little connected 
with the main subject, and not forwarding the stery. The book is 
less a narrative than a great number of sketches, in which the aim 
of the writer seems to be to exhibit the vices of the Southerners 
generally, as well as the evils connected with their “ peculiar in- 
stitution.” It is not only that the Southerners are licentious, cruel, 
and eyen fraudulent towards their slaves; they cheat their fellow 
Whites when they can, oppress them if they are poor, and turn 
their backs upon them if they sink to poverty. This dark exhibition 
is effected by taking extreme cases, or as we should rather imagine 
exceptions, and putting them forth as examples of arule. It is 
just as if a man picked out some low, sharking, London attorney, 
and held him up as a sample cf English legal practitioners. 

Among the abuses of the South that occur in the story, the 
most popularly revolting is that a father cannot liberate his own 
children from thraldom if he becomes insolvent. Yet as long as 
slaves are property, this is inevitable under slavery laws, because 
all laws require that men should be just before they are generous, 
and pay their debts before they enrich their families. Transferred 
from property to man-holding, the subject is not a bad one to ap- 

al to the sensibilities; but the writer is unable to develop it. 

arston, the father of two almost white children, (the Anti-Sla- 
very writers do not venture on a black skin when the higher 
sympathies are to be touched,) is drawn as a generous, open- 
hearted planter. His nephew, misled_by the gayety and tempta- 
tions of Southern city life, is ruined. To put off the evil day, he 
commits forgery: his uncle, to save the family credit, becomes se- 
curity, signing a blank paper, which Mr. Graspum, a slave-dealer 
and usurer, fills up in twice the proper amount. As the nephew 
“goes abroad” after his disgrace, there is no evidence to avert 
Marston’s ruin. The story consists of the adventures of his two 
favourite children after they are taken from him, when, struck 
with the enormity of the system and the sinfulness of his own 
conduct, he is taking steps to liberate them; and of his own ruin 
and incarceration in prison as a debtor, till death overtakes him. 
A part of this scene will convey an idea of the writer and his mat- 
ter. Marston has been attended throughout by an old slave, and 
frequently visited by his affectionate niece Franconia; whose un- 
fortunate marriage, by the by, affords matter for another exhibition 
of Southern vices. 

“ «Bad job this here!’ exclaims the warden, as he comes lumbering into 
the cell, his face flushed with anxiety. ‘This yaller fever beats everything ; 
but he hasn’t been well for some time,’ he continues, advancing to the bed- 
side, looking on the deceased for a few minutes, and then, as if it were a 
st of his profession to look on dead men, says, ‘ How strange to die out so 
“« * He was a good master,’ rejoins Harry. 

“** He wasn’t your master—was he?’ inquires the gaoler, in gruff accents. 

*** Once he was.” 

“ * But, did you see him die, boy ?’ 

“ ¢Thank God, I did not!’ 

“** And this stupid old nigger hadn't sense to call me!’ (he turns threat- 
2 Bob.) ‘ Well—must’a dropped off like the snuff of a tallow candle.’ 

- dy knew master was a poor man now; calling would have availed 
nothing ; gaolers are bad friends of poverty. 

= ‘Could you not have sent for me, good man?’ inquires Franconia, her 
Weeping eyes turning upon the warden ; who says, by way of answering her 
question, ‘ We must have him out ’a here.’ 

j “ *T said mas’r was sicker den ye s'posed, yesterday : nor ye didn’t notice 
um!’ interposes Bob, giving a significant look at the warden, and again at 
Franconia. 

“* What a shame, in this our land of boasted hospitality! he died ne- 
glected in a prison-cell !’ 

“*Truth is, ma’am,’ interrupts the warden, who, suddenly becoming con- 
scious that it is polite to be courteous to ladies wherever they may be met, 
uncovers, and holds his hat in his hand, ‘ we are sorely tried with black- 
Vomit cases; no provisions is made for them, and they die on our hands 
afore we know it, just like sheep with the rot. It gives us a great deal of 


* Our World; or the Democrat’s Rule. By Justia, a Knownothing, Author of 
c. &c. &. Intwo volumes. Published by Low, Son, and Co, 





trouble; you may depend it does, ma’am; and not a cent extra pay do we 
get for it. For my own part, I’ve become quite at home to dead men and 
risoners. My name is (you have no doubt heard of me before) John La- 
fayette Flewellen: my situation was once, madam, that of a distinguished 
road-contractor ; and then they run me for the Democratic Senator from our 
district, and I lost all my money without getting the office; and here I ara 
now, pestered with sick men and dead prisoners. And the very worst is 
that ye can’t please nobody : but if anything is wanted, ma’am, just call for 
me; John Lafayette Flewellen’s my name, ma’am,’ The man of nerve, 
with curious indifference, is about to turn away, to leave the mourning 
party to themselves, merely remarking, as he takes his hand from that of 
the corpse, that his limbs are becoming fridgid fast. bd a bg 
‘“* Mr. Moon, the methodical coroner, was not long repairing to the spot. 
He felt, and felt, and felt the dead man’s limbs ; asked a few questions ; bared 
| the cold breast ; ordered the body to be straightened a little; viewed it from 
several angles; and said an inquest was unuecessary. It would reveal no 
new facts, and, as so many were dying of the same disease, could give no 
more relief to his friends. Concerning his death, no one could doubt the 
cause being black vomit. With a frigid attempt at consolation for Fran- 
conia, he will withdraw, He has not been long gone, when the warden, a 
sheet over his left arm, again makes his appearance; he passes the sheet to 
| Harry, with a request that he will wind the dead debtor up in it.” 
| Although the enormities of the South are pretty freely ex- 
| hibited in Our World, one evil result of slavery has been over- 
looked—and that is its influence in producing the disregard of 
international right, the unprincipled aggression, which disgraces 
America, perhaps even more than Russia in avowed audacity. 
Filibusters are doubtless to be found at the North, as reckless and 
wrongdoing men are to be found everywhere ; but it is chiefly in 
the South that the piratical expeditions are formed and fostered. 
The agricultural and commercial spirit is not unwilling to wage a 
“ necessary ” war, but it is opposed to needless or wanton hos- 
tilities—its tendency is in favour of peace. The state of slavery, 
based as it is upon an abstract opposition to natural rights, and 
either from terror or bravado extending that opposition needlessly 
through all the social ramifications, is not favourable to the en- 
couragement of scruples for the rights of others when they stand 
before desired objects. The feeling of superiority in the slave-own- 
er engenders a spirit of tyranny; and tyranny after all is but a dis- 
regard of what is right, whether it consists in overbearing law, or 
“rigidly screwing up right into wrong.” The reckless and 
expensive habits of Southern life, the contempt in which labour is 
universally held, a sort of second-hand aristocrat feeling towards 
industry in general, and the loose characters which this opinion 
and these social conditions attract to the South from the other 
States, form a mass of needy, unprincipled, and desperate men, 
ready for any attempt that may better their fortunes or end their 
lives. We do not mean that there are not excellent and re- 
spectable men in the South, in great numbers, though their virtues 
may not lean to the side of and regularity ; but the denial 
of a career to the poorer Whites—the reckless habits of planters 
generally—the violent passions and licentious pleasures in which 
Southerners whether from their climate or their “ institution ” in- 
dulge—and the greater lamity im the administration of the law, 
which induces the lawless, the “ convicti judiciis,” or “ pro factis 
judicium timentes,” to take refuge in the newer States—increase 
the quantity of what is called the “ scum” of society, and at the 
same time give it greater power. So far as ds the immediate 
object of lawless desire, Cuba, the South has more solid inter - 
est of increasing the number of Slaveholding States. If an Euro- 
pean war should arise out of any American aggression or its 
punishment, the probability is that slavery and the South will be 
in reality if not formally the cause of hostilities. 








DR. DAVY’S ANGLER AND FRIEND.* 

Or all sporting pursuits, that of angling, trifling as it seems, is 
the most fruitful in books of an elegant, didactic, belles lettres 
cast. Hunting and shooting may equal it in the number of 
“ guides” and other works of direct instruction. Narratives of 
shooting have of late been presented in conjunction with hair- 
breadth escapes and battle dangerous ; but they have occurred in 
foreign parts, and been told by travellers. Hunting has a poem 
expressly devoted to the theme—Somerville’s Chase. We do not 
remember any book of remarkable popularity on either of those 
pursuits which combines specific teaching and general information 
about the sport with natural philosophy, semi-poetical description, 
and the discursive topics appropriate to dialogue, such as we find 
in Izaak Walton or Sir Humphry Davy. And now, in good time, 
we have piscatory colloquies, and an account of fishing excursions, 
by Sir Humphry’s brother the Doctor. 

Part of the literary prominence alluded to may arise from ang- 
ling being par-excellence the “contemplative man’s recreation,” 
and the intellectual man’s to boot. The organization and the 
habits of persons who much employ the brain are generally averse 
to violent exercise, which hunting is, as well as beyond most 
men’s purses. Shooting is neither so violent nor costly, if a man 
is content with a permission now and then; but it is indirectly 
very expensive, or implies the possession of acres, if the sports- 
man intends to be out frequently. No pleasure in this world can 
be had for nothing, and even angling costs money in its way, but it 
is within the means of every one who has a taste for it. The most 
private waters are more accessible than even a squire’s preserves. 
The main attraction, however, is in the pursuit itself and its con- 
comitants. The angler is carried amongst the most beautiful and 
mind-soothing scenery, and, as Dr. Davy observes, at the times 
when it is most attractive, the fish biting best when the landscape 
appears to the best advantage. The exercise, though sufficient, is 
quiet, and can be altogether controlled by the angler. J/e has not a 


* The Angler and hjs Friend ; or Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions. 
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restive horse under him, or nerve-trying leaps to take with a whole 
“ field ” looking on, nor a critical keeper noting his shortcomings. 
He can fish or not as he pleases, and carry ill success to the ac- 
count of wind or weather, or those mysterious causes which in- 
fluence the appetite of the finny tribe. If he be a float fisher, he 
may meditate unrestrainedly ; but Dr. Davy denounces the whole 
race who work by quill and cork. Nay, with a sectarian feeling 
little to be expected from him, he would exclude all but fly-fishing 
and trolling from angling, by legal definition, and under cover of 
what is made to cover so much—philanthropy. 

“ One of the first things necessary is that fair angling should be legally 
defined. And I believe it would be for the advantage of all concerned were 
it made very stringent, and in a great measure confined to fly-fishing, and 

ps minnow, to the exclusion of ground-baits. It is these baits which 
are most killing, and which can be used with least skill, and are most effec- 
tive during rain, when the water is turbid, and when exposure is not with- 
out risk of health: indeed, many a labouring man, who, driven from his 
ordinary work by rain and then taking to angling, has paid the penalty in 
an attack of rheumatism, it may be almost crippling him for life, or in the 
_ of some chronic disease, disabling him from work and shortening 

e. 


The Angler and his Friend differs in several particulars from 
other piscatorial dialogues that aim at treating the subject with 
more variety and elevation than a mere treatise. It contains in- 
struction; for the “Amicus” of the dialogue starts as a mere 

» and receives on occasion preliminary information as to 
oosing his rod and making his flies. It affords descriptions of 
natural scenery, and piscatorial adventures in the rivers and lakes 
of England and Ireland, with plenty of piscatorial exploits in 
catching and losing fish; travelling remarks, and culinary ob- 
servations, when the anglers are taking their ease in their inn. 
With these matters are mingled topics of a rarer kind. The au- 


thor draws upon his experience in other lands, Christian and | 
Pagan, to enrich his work with illustrations either from art or na- | 


ture. As we have seen, he disousses the present defective state of 
the law relating to fish in rivers and lakes, offering many sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 
natural history of his subject, and notices the attempts at artificial 
ling. Many topics of natural history, some of them at first 
seemingly remote but in reality closely connected with angling, 
are introduced. These things are not advanced dogmatically, 
but doubtfully ; thoughts thrown out for investigation. The pro- 
bable modus rag of the influence of the atmosphere is an ex- 
ample, in reply 
angler is often disappointed when all seems promising, and some- 
times has sport when he hardly expected any ? 

“ Piscator. The subject of your inquiry is a difficult one, and not a little 
m. ous; 80 difficult, indeed, that I hardly know how to enter upon it. 
First of all, I may advert to the atmosphere itself, and how, from its very 
nature, the subject on which you ask information can hardly be clear. We 
know its principal elements—how it is composed of oxygen and azote and 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapour—these in pretty definite and ascertained 
proportions; but how little do we know of te numerous other ingredients, 

rable and imponderable, the existence of most of which are only indi- 
cated by their effects. How heterogeneous its composition must be you may 
imagine, considering that it is the natural receptacle of all that is volatile 
on the earth’s surface; as much so as the ocean is the natural reservoir of 
all that is soluble, or the ocean-beach of all that is solid, subject to attrition 
and comminution, exposed to the action of the waves, or to that of rivers 
losing themselves in the ocean. 

“Amicus, Truly, what you say is well adapted to make one aware of the 
mystery and difficulty of the subject. I can readily believe that the atmo- 
sphere may be more compounded than any sea-beach, or than the ocean it- 
self ; but whether we examine the ocean or any portion of its shore, do not 
we find in each a constancy, and ought we not to expect a like constancy in 
the atmosphere? 

* Piscator. In all, whether ocean, sea-beach, or atmosphere, there is a 


constancy only within, I believe, certain limits ; that is, as regards the main | 


a k at the beach after a storm: the more carefully you exa- 
e it the more additions you will find made to it, especially in fragments 
of animal and vegetable organisms. These are discoverable by the eye. 


Had we the power of seeing gases and vapours after an atmospheric storm, 


it is probable we should discover not fewer, even more traces in our atmo- 
sphere of added matters, of substances small indeed in quantity but potent in 
quality. At one time we ~— detect a noxious matter productive of 
a at another, another kind, the cause of cholera; now the matter of 

potato-blight, or in the South that of the vine-disease.’’ 

An instance of the modern manner in which science discovers 
some natural — and art applies it to the purposes of life, 
even the humblest, with a profit. 


“Whilst we walk to our temporary home, to which you have invited me, 


allow me to ask you respecting — I should be glad to be informed about. 
And, first, what is gut, which seems so essential to fly-fishing? from 
whence is it obtained, and what are the marks of that best fitted for use? 

“ Piscator. Silkworm-gut, as the name implies, is obtained from the 
silk-worm, and in substance and composition differs but little from silk. 
When the caterpillar, the silk-worm, is mature for passing into the chrysalis 

and has in store the material for i cocoon, her nest of silk, in 

which to be enveloped when in that state, she is killed by being immersed in 
vinegar ; the silk-bag is opened, and its semi-fluid viscid contents drawn out 
into a thread, which presently hardening on exposure to the air, constitutes 
it you are inquiring about. It is only of late years that gut has come into 

use for the purpose to which it is applied by the angler,—that is, within the 
last hun years, and since the time that Izaak Walton and Cotton wrote ; 
they making no mention of it, and employing always, as well for attaching 
their flies as for their casting-line and main-line, horse-hair, to which even 
now some delicate anglers fs the a, when they can get choice 
hair of unvsual strength. e late adoption of gut is not surprising, con- 


the history of silk, and how in comparatively modern times, from a | 


curiosity, and that a ious one, it has rapidly come into such common 
use. may remember that, even so late as the time of King Jumes, it 
was.bardly known in England, and that the first om of silk stockings worn 
by a British monarch was lent him by a subject, the Earl of Arundel, on his 
Italy, from whence he had brought them.” 
- Every one remembers Byron’s couplet on Izaak Walton— 
« usint old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
have a hook, and a email trout to pull it.” 


He continually touches upon the | 


to the question of Amicus, How is it that the | 


The question, however, whether fishes feel—or feel much—ig 
unsettled. Dr. Davy, in some curious remarks on their senses, 
decides against their sensitiveness. 

“The last of the five senses, the touch, is probably over most parts of the 
surface very obtuse. The scaly covering, itself destitute of sensation, like 
our nail, leads to this belief, as do many facts which the experience of the 
angler furnishes. Often a trout has ose captured with a hook in its 
mouth, which it had carried off only an hour or two before. I have retaken 
a salmon liberated as short a time, heedless of the wound given by the gaff 
in landing him; and other instances of the like kind have been related to 
me by accurate observers. Hence, I think, on the seore of sensitiveness, you 
need have no compunction of conscience in becoming an angler; and were 
you acquainted with the habits of fish in all their details, you would, I 
am sure, be quite at ease on the subject. I allude now to the two great 
functions by which as individuals they are supported and their species 
maintained ; viz. their mode of feeding and of breeding; both carried on in 
the most inhuman way, according to our ideas of humanity. Take the ex- 
ample of a trout: its food is entirely animal matter, and its favourite food 
living animals, which it seizes and swallows entire; and so indiscriminately 
voracious is it, that, with the exception of the poisonous toad, there is no 
living creature that comes in its way it will not devour, from the frog or 
mouse to the common fly and gnat, from the slimy slug to the stony incased 
larva, and not even sparing its own kind, it being no uncommon occurrence 
to take a large trout with a smaller one in its stomach. In manner of 
breeding they can hardly be said to show any parental affection, at least the 
Salmonidw. Their eggs are deserted after having been properly deposited 
in a suitable bed of gravel, left to the mercy of chance to be hatched; and 
the young fish consequently never know their parents, who, Saturnlike, often 
feed on their helpless offspring.” 


A hint in dietetics, on the nutriment in fish. 

| “ Piseator. This is a subject on which I have made some experiments, 
the results of which go far to prove that there is much nourishment in fish, 
little less than in butcher’s-meat, weight for weight; and in effect it may 
be more nourishing, considering how from its softer fibre fish is more easil 
digested. Moreover, there is, I find in fish, in sea fish, a substance whic 
does not exist in the flesh of land animals, viz. iodine; a substance which 
may have a beneficial effect on the health, and tend to prevent the produc- 
tion of scrofulous and tubercular disease, the latter in the form of pulmo- 
bary consumption, one of the most cruel and fatal with which civilized 
society and the highly-educated and refined are afflicted. Comparative trials 
prove that in the majority of fish the proportion of solid matter, that is, the 
matter which remains after perfect dessication or the expulsion of the aque- 
ous part, is little inferior to that of the several kinds of butcher’s-meat, game, 
or poultry. And if we give our attention to classes of people, classed as to 
quality of food they principally subsist on, we find that the ichthyophagous 
class are especially strong, healthy, and prolific. In no class than that of 
fishers do we see larger families, handsomer women, or more robust and 
| active men, or a greater exemption from the maladies just alluded to. 

“ Amicus. May not other circumstances be concerned in rendering them 
| so healthy, such as an unstinted diet, the sea air, and the living so much in 
| the open air? 

“ Piscator, These circumstances may contribute to the beneficial effect ; 
but are not, I think, by themselves sufficient to account for the effect. There 
are facts of a corroborative kind; such as the well-ascertained efficacy of 
cod-liver oil—an oil containing iodine—in arresting the progress of con- 
sumption ; the efficacy of the same substance in relieving or curing some 
other chronic ailments, especially bronchocele ; and the virtue of fish-diet— 
of raw fish, as employed in Siberia and in Holland—in the treatment of 

| many chronic complaints resisting ordinary medical treatment, of which 
there are well-authenticated accounts.” 
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A History of Modern Italy, from the first French Revolution to the 

year 1800. By Richard Heber Wrightson. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the second Ashtaka, or Book ef the Rig-Veda, the oldest Au- 
thority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit. Volume lI. By H. H. Wilson 
M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. Published 
under the patronage of the Court of Directors of the East India 
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A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful Words oc- 
curring in Official Documents relating to the administration of the 
Government of British India, from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustanf{, 
Sanskrit, Hindf, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telegu, Kar- 
nata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other languages. Compiled and pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Honourable the Court of Directors 

of the East India Company. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Libra- 

rian to the East India Company, and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in 

} the University of Oxford, &c. 

[This is one of the many volumes which owe their existence to the liberality 
of the East India Company, either by direct or indirect patronage. In 

resent case, it is probable that the entire work, as regards the expense 

oth of compilation and ee, is borne by the Directors ; and though 
it may be said that the book is for their advantage, yet there are some go- 
vernments whom no ideas of utility can persuade to lay out money usefully. 

The various forms in which official, legal, and other terms connected with 
the public service in India, are continually written, and very often the meta- 
morphoses they are made to undergo by ignorant, idle, or careless civil ser- 
vants, have given rise to lingual obscurity and public inconvenience. To re- 
medy this the Directors resolved upon the production of an authorized glossary. 
In 1842, a list was drawn up from documents in the India House, printed in 
a form adapted to the pur in view; and sent out to the authorities in 
India with a statement of the objects, directions to distribute the lists among 
the local servants for correction, and for the insertion of the words written in 
native characters. It was ordered that any new words that appeared to fall 
under the category should be added; and the return was required in six 
months. From Bombay no answer ever arrived. This, however, was of less 
consequence, as the returns from Bengal and Madras were nearly useless, 
Professor Wilson was therefore thrown upon his own resources from pub- 
lished books, official manuscripts, and private collections; of which he makes 
particular mention in bis preface. 

Even when the reader is told that the official terms are drawn from more 
than a dozen languages, he will still be surprised at Oriental copiousness, on 
learning that the “index of the Glossary exhibits an aggregate of more than 
26,000 words.”’ The utility, indeed the necessity of such a work, is obvious ; 
its execution can only be determined by long actual use. In the words we 
have referred to, there is not only a clear explanation of the meaning, but 
often a good deal more. The root and its ramifications enable the reader to 
| realize the living meaning, to get a glimpse of the practice that lends 
| its significance to the word, as in legal terms, to note the copiousness 
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some Oriental languages, and to guess at the litigiousness of Indians from 
the multiplicity of their proceedings as expressed in the “ vocabu- 
laria artis.” The spelling of the terms in English characters follows a 

system, very fully explained in the preface; but the spelling in 
Oriental characters is always exhibited. An index of mere words refers the 
reader at once to their place in the Dictionary, helping him in the case of 
terms spelt differently from the mode which he is accustomed to, by bring- 
ing numerous words at once under the eye and suggesting what he is in 


f. 

This Glossary seems to us distinguished by persevering labour, sound judg- 
ment, a reference to the wants of the persons likely to use it, and a vital 
spirit, not always found in compilers of dictionaries. } 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and Illus- 
trated from British Poets of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By the Reverend Robert Corbet Singleton, 
M.A., late Warden of St. Peter’s College, Radley. In two volumes. 
Volume I. , ; } 

[It is the opinion of Mr. Singleton that the lame and ecrme way in which 
schoolboys are permitted to translate the Latin poets is altogether mischiev- 
ous. They learn very imperfectly the meaning of particular words, and the 
structure of the language; they lose all sense of the poetical character 


of the original author. The remedy, he truly perceives, must ultimately | 


rest with the tutor; but he thinks that his task will be aided by re- 
iring the scholar to translate into rhythmical English. As every tutor may 
not have the time or spirits to translate to his classes extempore in this 


manner, Mr. Singleton has undertaken the translation himself; bis main | 


objects being rigid accuracy, adherence to the Latin order as closely as pos- 
sible, and rhythmical arrangement. He has further aimed at poetical 
ssion, and the use of Anglo-Saxon words. Poetry, or a poetical version, 
he has not attempted. The version he has reached is best shown by a spe- 
cimen; the opening of the 2neid will furnish an average sample. 
“* Arms and the man I sing, who from the coasts 
Of Troy, a wanderer, erst came by fate 
To Italy and the Lavinian shores. Much he 
Was tossed both on the lands and sea, through might 
Of heavenly powers, for the rankling wrath 
Of ruthless Juno: ay, and much he bore 
Through war, till he a city built, and brought 
His gods to Latium; whence the Latin race, 
And Alvan sires, and walls of lofty Rome.” 
It may be doubted whether a pupil who translated any poet in a style 
that should rival this example would have done much towards attaining 
either critical perception or poetical power. 
they understand imperfectly. They know little about the foreign tongue, 
are probably far from masters of theirown. Asa matter of necessity, 


they are loose and wordy if they paraphrase, stiff and lame if they construe. | 
understanding of | 


Translation depends much less upon a “ dictionary ”’ 
the meaning of words, than upon a comprehension of the ideas or things 
which the words represent. This is not very easily attainable by any one, 
jally if he has not been in Italy. It can only be partially gained at 
abel under a tutor patient enough to continually exercise his pupils on a 
few of the easier authors, and with knowledge enough to bring home to 
their minds the reality of ancient images of life and ancient implements or 
articles of use. Such a man, however, will not long occupy his time in 
teaching boys Latin ; for the sufficient reason that their parents would not 
pay him for his labour. Under the present system of teaching, Mr. Single- 
ton’s book may have its use. We do not think it based on a sound principle.) 
Medieval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders ; or Germany, Italy, 
and Palestine, from a.p. 1125 to a.p, 1268. By Mrs. William 
Busk, Author of “ Munners and Customs of the Japanese,” &c. 
Volume II. 
ye have no recollection of the first volume of this work. The subject of 
edieaval Popes, Emperors, &c., may be described as a history of Germany, 
including the affairs of Italy and the East, from 1125, when Lothaire the 
Second mounted the Imperial throne of Germany, till 1268, a few years be- 
fore the confusion of an interregnum was terminated by the accession of 
Rodolph of Hapsburg. The period was remarkable for a decline in the 


power, though some Emperors were men of vigour and capacity— | 


Im 
as Frederic Barbarossa, and for the development of the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line factions; but it was rather a transition than a determining period, and 
bly Mrs. Busk wants power to bring out all that it contains. The nar- 
rative is clear, though not striking; the remarks are judicious, but not pro- 
found; the fulness is rather devoted to the account of events with charac- 
teristic details than to a philosophical exposition of the state of society or 
the condition of the country and the people. This established mode of 
treatment, the length of the work compared with the time treated of, and 
the remoteness of the theme to English readers, somewhat militate against 
,~y interest. Those who wish to examine the period will find Medieval 
‘opes, &c., a painstaking history of the oldfashioned kind.] 

Frank Wildman’s Adventures on Land and Water. 
Gerstaecker. Translated and revised by Lascelles Wraxall. 
tinted Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

[Gerstaecker is known in this country by a translation of his personal travels 
in America as a sportsman, and by a number of sketches in which he de- 
lineated American life or scenery, aa well as manners he had observed in a 
subsequent voyage round the world. Frank Wildman’s Adventures seems 


By Frederick 
With 


to adopt that voyage for a basis, with a superstructure of fiction. The hero, | 
k, isa German orphan in New York State, who on the death of his | 


grandfather goes to sea, in what turns out to be a pirate ship. Alter wit- 
nessing stirring scenes in the Shark, he escapes from the pirates in the South 
and accompanies a naturalist through the Indian archipelago, where 
he meets with various adventures ; and finally returns to marry his first love. 
There is nothing new in the plan or the manner of telling the story. The 
matter has reality, from the writer’s experience ; but he has a tendency to 
exaggeration. There is plenty of variety aud action in the book.] 

Astro- Theology ; or the Religion of A-tronomy: four Lectures, in re- 
ference to the Controversy on the * Plurality of Worlds,” as lately 
sustained between Sir David Brewster and an Essayist. By Edward 
Higginson, Author of the * Spirit of the Bible.” 

{Any speculation on the plurality of worlds can only be successfully carried 
on by an astronomer; and even he, — will best succeed by using his 
theme as a means of popularly displaying the facts of astronomy in an indi- 
rect form, rather than 
Case cannot be proved. The references in the present volume to the habita- 
tion of the planets are slight, and of the nature of literary criticism on the 
two lately-published books of Whewell and Brewster, rather than of scien- 

ic argument. The chief object of the author, a Unitarian minister, is to 
argue against the obstacle which Trinitarian belief offers to scientitic inves- 
tigations. There is also a sketch of the history of astronomy, from the Jews 
to Newton.] 

Biographical Sketch of the late Dr. Golding Bird: being an Address 
to Students ‘delivered at the request of the Edinburgh Medical Mis- 
siouary Society. By John Hutton Balfour, M.D., &c. 

(The late Dr. Golding Bird was a scientific physician and a lucky practi- 
Uoner, whose life fell a sacrifice to his industry at the early age of thirty- 


nine. The present address contains a good many biographical traits: its 
object, to urge the importance of religion to medical men and indeed to 
everybody, rather interferes with their effective display, and gives the sketch 
the appearance of a ‘ discourse.”’} 

Byron ; Salathiel, or the Martyrs; and other Poems. By Ewilia Julia. 
[The first piece in this volume is a rhapsody on the memory of Byron, in 
which some well-known facts in his life are mixed up with some mysterious 
romance, such as people once talked about. The verse is fluent and sound- 
ing, but imitative of the hero—in fact, an echo of Childe Harold. The 
— = is not exactly what might have been expected from an “ Emilia 

ulia.” 

Poems. By Arthur M. Morgan. 

[A turn for versemaking, improved by exercise, is the characteristic of Mr. 
Morgan’s volume of poems. } 





Mr. Bentley has sent his third and last volume of Jesse’s courtly Memoirs 
of England under the Stuarts; and, stimulated by Routledge’s cheap shil- 
| ling reprint of ‘* Wolfert’s Roost,” Mr. Constable of Edinburgh has brought 
out a superior author's edition at the same price. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, in- 
cluding the Protectorate. By John Heneage Jesse. New edition, 
revised. In three volumes. Volume III. 

Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. By Washington 
Irving. Author's edition. 

PAaMPHLETS. 

a Letter | Railways in India: their Present State 
and Prospects; considered with refer~ 
ence to the field they present for Eng- 
lish Capital. With Observations upon 
the terms of the Guarantee gram to 
the Railway Companies by Honour- 
able East India Company. 





The ** Warnings of the War”: 
to the Right Honourable Lord Palmer- 
ston, Prime Minister. By a British 
Commoner. 

Administration of the Admiralty. Opin- 
ions of the late Right Honourable Sir 
George Cockburn, Bt., G.C.B., Ad- 


miral of the Fleet, on the Necessity of 
Remodelling the Admiralty Board. 
Reprinted from the Jimes of the lst 
and 2d February 1855. 
Lord Raglan a would-be Sacrifice to a 
Ribald Press: his Uistory, Character, 
| and Services described in a Letter pub- 


Representative Self-Government for the 
Netrepolis. A Letter to Viscount Pal- 
merston, from Viscount Ebrington, 
Ex-Seecretary to the Poor-law Board, 
and formerly Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Commission of Sewers. 


| lished in the Morning Chronicle of the 


People translate badly because | 


y attempting to prove what from the nature of the | 





Plague Cradles of the Metropolis. Bya 
Pedestrian. 

On the Economy of the Law; especially 
in relation to the Court of Chancery. 
By George Cochrane, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law. 

Present State of the Movement for the 
Prevention of Unnecessary Sunday 
Trading in London, 

Poor Letter R, its Use and Abuse: a Letter 
of Condolence to poor Letter H, By 
Robert Ruskin Rogers, 


8th March. 
Civilian. 

Sir John Burgoyne a Sacrifice to “ the 
Slanders of a Ribald Press”: his His- 
tory and Services described in a Letter 
published in the Morning Chronicle of 
the Ist March. By an Englishman and 
Civilian, 

Parliamentary Government ; or Respon- 
sible Ministries for the Australian Co- 
lonies. By H. 5. Chapman. 


By an Englishman and 





Fine Arts. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
[skCOND NOTICE. } 

Shakspere, with whom we recommence, has his batch of illustrators 
in the National Institution. Mr. Egley’s “ Hamlet and Ophelia”— 
the picture of which the British Institution contains a sketch—with 
little depth of treatment, and-flaring bard colour, bas some technical 
| successes. Mr. Frank Williams’s “Ophelia”—also hard—is a highly- 
wrought effect of light. Mr, Frederick Weekes displays symptoms of 
humour in “ Christopher Sly,” and “ Touchstone, Audrey, and Wil- 
liam”; and something of the same comes out in Mr. E. Wensley Rus- 
sell’s introduction of a capering peacock into the background of his 
“ Malvolio in the Sun,”—a small picture otherwise indicative of care, 
though the conception of the character is more the Malvolio of the stage 
than of literature. On “ Vanitas Vanitatum ”’—a medieval person 
sitting amid a whole museum ofincongruities, emblems of sciences, arta, 
and occupations, from a skull and a woman's foot to a child’s toy—Mr, 
Marks has expended more solid execution than such a notion of the sub- 
ject was worth. Mr. Smallfield and Mr. Ashby have both selected an ob- 
vious theme in a woman reading the news of the death of some one near 
and dear, in the Russian war ; the first, with incomparably more pi é 
| competence, the second with the stronger feeling ;—note the difference in 

the action of the hands with which the two women cover their faces. 

There is some very choice execution in another of Mr. Smallfield’s pic- 
| tures—“A Lady arranging some Flowers.” Mr. Cave Thomas again 
takes us to Russia with two elaborately-painted heads, somewhat metallic 
in flesh-tint and surface, but the work of a thorough draughtsman—“ A 
Russian Dealer of the Gostvinordor,” and “ Dealing in the North.” 
The fur in the former is the very acme of imitation, yet above pettiness. 
Another single head painted with the breadth and strength of a master is 
Mr. Crabb’s “ Orange-Girl.” Pity that the man who can do so well 
should perpetrate his two remaining performances, the dregs of vapid 
Ettyism. But such palsy is the beneficent Nemesis of imitators. 

The cream of the landscape art is to be found in the oil-pictures of Mr, 
Hulme, Mr. Dearle, and Mr. Hargitt, and the water-colours of Mr, 
Boyce. Mr, Hulme has two or three in bis usual delicate style, of which 
we have said enough on former occasions: but there is a poetic q 
far more rare and precious in “ Twilight on the Mountains—scene near 
Capel Curig, the Black Arm of Carnedd David in the distance.” The 


THE 


| stream flowing dark and silent between the rock-gorge, the mottled sky 


spattered with crimson clouds, the intense (possibly too intense) blue of 
the remoter mountains, and various other details, show power of an un- 
common range. Mr. Dearle’s ‘“ Conway, North Wales,” is the most 
completed and advanced work he has exhibited; sparklingly fresh in 
tone, with a charming and vivid expression of rippling water, and a most 
truly vaporous every-day sky, The repetition, for the third time within 
two years, of the incident of a bird skimming the stream, is, however 
| provoking, beautiful and appropriate as it is in itself. Artists who 
thus issue a currency of a single thought stride with seven-l 

boots to barrenness and futility. The other contribution of . 
Dearle is less remarkable, and tends, though happily still far off, em | 
flimsiness of style ; nevertheless, it also has great merit. Mr. Hargitt 
is a man who thinks and feels vigorously, and stamps what he has to say 
plump upon the canvass. A small space and rapid execution suffice him— 
with more consultation of nature, we suspect, through the medium of an 
acute reminiscence and sensitiveness, than of the optic retina. Dangerous 
| practice thiseven for a man of genius. Some of Mr. Hargitt’s little views 
' border on the coarse and mechanical in In “TheCycle—Morn- 
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ing, Noon, Evening, Night ”—there is something to hint both of Turner and 
of Linnell, impaired by the painter’s system. The best of all—and truly an 
admirable snatch of poetry in trifling space—is the “ Red Deer, Evening ”’ ; 
where head after head of the troop comes glancing into the sunken light, 
spontaneous and alive. Mr. Boyce, in the “ Campo San Falernian, 
Venice,” amply maintains his character for strict fidelity presented with 
unaffected ease, variety, and directness. Ilis daylight, his tone of the 
buildings against the sky, and his changing wall-tints, are all “‘the right 
thing” emphatically, without strain and without feebleness. ‘“ A House 
Court in Venice” is of the same kind; “ Chiddingstone, Kent,” sketched 
in 1852, nice, but too raw in its greens, After these may be named Mr. 
Dawson, whose “Fresh Breeze” has a capital sky with showery light 
behind the clouds, and a bucyant though rather paint-like sea; and Mr. 
Webbe, who is working his way, like‘a manful and honest student, out of 
the means of Preraphaelitism towards its results. His “ Evening Sha- 
dows”—where we see a summer-house, with easy-chair and book expect- 
ant of their owner, in the calm soft hour, and with grounds sloping 
down to the sea—has the sentiment as well as the portraiture of 
its subject; and, not to speak of dogged grass-painting and wool- 
painting, the browsing lamb in the “Ewe and Lambs” is excellent 
in feeling. The verdure, however, is a wall, not a quasi-horizontal 
surface. Mr. Burchett’s “Road to the Downs, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight,” has been managed with a good eye for what is beautiful in ar- 
rangement and incident; and Mr, Burcham’s “ Fruit’’—the best still- 


life piece in the gallery—with a most pure charm of handling and colour. | 


There is nothing artificial about the disposition of the objects, yet it 
wants a certain flavour of “ naturalness,’ which the painting of such a 
group on the spot exactly as it happened to lie could alone secure. 

The reader who has more opportunity to look at the pictures than we 
have to criticize them should not leave the rooms without noticing the 
following. For Preraphaelitism in various incipient stages, Mr. Bur- 
ton’s “ William Tell’s Son,” and Mr. Lockyer’s contributions; and in 


landscape, those of Mr. Walter and Mr. Sleigh. Also in landscape, for | 


— or performance, the productions of Messrs. J. J. Hughes, Willis, 
ell, More, Holland, and Raven; and among the unfailing Williams 
tribe, Messrs, E. C. and G. A. Williams, and Arthur Gilbert and Percy. 
For portrait, Mr. Wivell’s “ William Jenkins, Esquire.” For interiors, 
lessrs. Provis and Swarbreck. For water-colours, Miss Marianne 
Kernot and Mr. Steeple. And for a swimming fish, Mr. H, L, Rolfe. 





THE ART-UNION, 

The works to be delivered to every Art-Union subscriber for the year 
ending with this month have reached us: they consist of Mr. Willmore’s 
engraving after Mr. J. J. Chalon’s “* Water Party,” and of a quarto 
volume of thirty wood-cut illustrations to Childe Harold. 

To the first we had occasion to allude when the last gallery of Art- 
Union prize-pictures was open. It bears looking into thoroughly; being 
a brilliant engraving from a vivid and artistic composition, full of style 
and appropriateness. Mr. J. J. Chalon was for years past a painter 
ignorantly decried as an instance of wrongful election into the Academy, 
whereas in fact he had more of the real stuff of an artist about him than 
many of the acclaimed elect of the day. This print came as a graceful 
tribute and vindication in the closing year of his life; and we were gra- 
tified to observe in the 4rt Journal an appreciative obituary notice from 
the hand of Mr. Leslie. Perhaps more justice will be done to the painter 
dead than living. 

The Illustrations to Childe Harold form a volume of simple good taste 
in the getting-up; and an edition of the poem is in preparation with 
which they may be bound together. Their merit fluctuates from vul- 
garity and downright badness, in such as Mr, Godwin’s two and Mr. 
Faed’s Egeria, to remarkable artistic savoir-faire and talent in Mr. Ten- 
niel's Field of Waterloo after the battle. When Mr. Tenniel designs 
like this, he has few rivals as an illustrator on wood. The picture is 
engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, with elaborate completeness and a subdued 
but excellent effect of moonlight,—an effect also successfully rendered by 
Mr. J. L. Williams after Mr. Lake Price’s Bridge of Sighs. Mr. Hol- 
land’s Lisbon and Rialto are clear and delicate. Mr. Gilbert, though 
not with one of his best designs, asserts his supremacy as a professional 
wood-designer over those who are comparatively mere amateurs in the 

rocess. ir . Ansdell has an easy Spanish muleteer and an effective 
ttle-field. Mr. Goodall’s “ Little shepherd in his white capote” dis- 
plays facility and aptitude for the material, unusual in one so little used 
to it, contrasting with the meagreness which so good an artist as Mr. 
Cope, for instance, is unable to overcome. Mr. Leitch shows himself the 
same intelligent and copious landscapist as ever. In point of engraving, 
with a few exceptions for which the designers are probably more in fault 
than the cutters, and reserving a general objection to the vignette-style on 
wood, the series is highly creditable. Examples by Mr. W. J. Linton, 
Mr. Measom, Mr. H. D, Linton, and Mr. Green, as well as the Messrs. 
Dalziel, deserve to be specified. 





ADAM AND EVE. 
A picture which is described by the exhibitor as “ Van Lerius’s great 
original work, Adam and Eve,” has been soliciting the shillings of visit- 
ors this week, at No. 57 Pall Mall. We confess our ignorance hitherto 
of the name of Van Lerius; but from appellative and style combined, we 
infer that he is a Belgian artist. The picture presents Adam and Eve 
sleeping, and the Devil, with weak inflamed eyes, holding a serpent like 
one of the performers whose portraits one sees outside of perambulating 
caravans, and stretching his hand with a clutching action over the slum- 
berers. If for the words “ great original”’ we substitute “life-sized con- 
yentional,” we shall express our estimate of the work. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

A report by Messrs. Cole, Playfair, and Redgrave, dated the 15th in- 
stant, “on the results of the preliminary measures adopted for transmit- 
ting works of industry and art to the Paris Universal Exhibition,” brings 
up our knowledge of what has been done toa recent date. ‘The total 
space demanded by England in the first instance was upwards of 348,625 
square feet. Of this, however, only 162,000 have been allotted; but this 
exceeds, by about the odd 62,000, the space assigned to France in our Ex- 
hibition, The collection will be distributed in three different buildings ; 
the raw produce and machinery in one, the fine arts in another, only 
the manufactures proper in the “ Palais de I'Industrie” itself. As re- 





ae, 
gards the works of art, private proprietors are stated to have responded 
liberally to the request of Government for a loan of them; and “ it jg 
hoped that, on the whole, a just and ample display of the fine art of the 
United Kingdom has been obtained.” Works by artists who died before 
June 1853 are excluded by the Imperial regulations, The sum voted }; 
Parliament for organizing the collection and transmission of the British 
contributions was 50,000/., and the works of art are insured for more than 
130,0002. 
Lists of exhibitors and their articles, amounting to 3334, are appended 
to the report, together with some plans; but the Fine Art section is not 
included, although the report seems to intimate that it was to have been go, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

BREVET. 

War-orricr, March 20.—The undermentioned officers to have the local rank of 
Captain while employed upon a particular service in Turkey: Lieut. C. Hinde, of 
the Bengal Infantry; Lieut. J. Ballard, of the Bombay Engineers. 

Orrick oF OrpNaNnce, March 16.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Sec. Lieut, T, 
Cuming to be First Lieut. vice Pickering, retired on half-pay. 

Ordnance Medical Department —Temporary Assist.-Surg. W. G. N. Manley to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

Wan-orricr, March 23.—1st Regiment of Life Guards — Lieut. St. George Caulfield 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Streatfield, who retires ; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. J, K, 
Frazer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Caulfield. 2d Life Guards —-Corporal J. Reid 
to be Riding Master. 3d Light Dragoons—H. Faweett, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
| purchase, vice Mansel, promoted. 4th Light Dragoons—Cornet H. Jennings to be 
Adjt. vice Ellis, promoted. 

Grenadier Guards —Assist.-Surg. F. G. Hamilton, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, 
vice Wardrop, promoted. Ist Regimeut of Foot—Ensign J. Leggatt to be Adjt. vice 
M‘Kenna, who resigns the Adjutantey only. 7th Foot—Ensign W. Hope to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Nevill, promoted. 8th Foot — Lieut. G. E. Huddlestone to be Pay. 
master, vice Hartley, deceased. 9th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase —En. 
sign A. F. B. Wright, from the Dorset Militia; J. Dane, Gent. 11th Foot—En 
T. Hill to be Lieut. withont purchase, vice Maclean, promoted in the Rifle Brigade. 
| l4th Foot—G. J. N. Beamish, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 15th loot— 
Ensign W. G. Hawkins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Powell, appointed Paymaster, 
5ist Foot; W. Starke, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hawkins. 17th Foot— 
To be Ensign without purchase—J. M. Travers, Gent. 19th Foot—Ensign H. J, 
Browne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Monsell, deceased; Ensign E. N. Kin- 
dersley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Browne, whose promotion on the 9th 
March 1855 has been cancelled, 21st Foot—Ensign I. T. Coffin to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Templeman, promoted. 32d Foot—E. Uarmer, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Webb, promoted, 39th Foot—Ensign John Tryon, from the 
lst West India Regiment, to be Lieutenant, without purchase. 40th Foot—Lieut, 
Richard Dawson to be Captain, without purchase, vice Wise, died of his wounds; 
Lieutenant G. O. Bowdler to be Captain, without purchase, vice Atherley, ap- 
pointed to the Rifle Brigade ; Ensign C. F. Brooke to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Dawson; Ensign L. N. Lloyd to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brooke, 
whose promotion on 12th Jan. has been cancelled; Ensign J. Armstrong to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Bowdler. 41st Foot—Lieut. J. E. Harvey, from the 
36th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barnard, promoted. 42d Foot—Ensign C, 
Douglas, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Hill, who resigns; P. M. Bosworth, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Leith, who resigns. 434 Foot—Ensign Hon. A. E. Harris to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Hon. R. Monck, promoted in the Rifle Brigade. 48th Foot—Lieut. E, 
Benbow, from the Royal Elthorne or 5th Middlesex Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 49th Foot— Major W. H. C. Baddeley to be Lieut.-Col. without purchaae ; 
Ensign A. D. Gilson, from the West Essex Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
50th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—E. H. H. Massy, Gent.; W. L. 
Lewes, Gent. 55th Foot—R. F. Dalton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
57th Foot—E. Filmer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 60th Foot—Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. W. F. Bedford to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. To be Majors with- 
out purchase—Capt. W. Butler, vice Bedford; Capt. J. Douglas; Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. A. Hope. To be Capts. without purchase—Lieuts. A. Fitzgerald, 
vice Butler; F. A. St. John, vice Douglas; F. Andrews, vice Hope; F. Dawson; 
J. P. Battersby; J. L. E. Baynes; B.E. Ward; V. Tongue; R. H. Robinson; 
R. W. Brooke; R. Freer; F. C. Fletcher; E. Bowles; R. J. E. Robertson; C. W. 
Earle. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Second Lieuts. H, P. Eaton, vice Fitz- 
gerald; W. Cubitt, vice St. John; F. D. Farquharson, vice Andrews; J. J. Phil- 
lips; J. 8. D. M’Gill; J.D. Dundas; J. Hare; Ensigns H. D. Deedes, J. D’O. 
George, L. E. Traherne, J. J. Collins, and D. G. N. Watts-Russell. To be 
Ensigns without purchase—Kyancis Vernon Northey, Gentleman; Phillip Julian 
Curtis, Gentleman. To be Quartermaster— Quart. rmaster-Sergeant Hugh Campbell, 
62d Foot— Lieut. J. W. Tibvits to be Capt. without purchase, vice Kilvington, de- 
ceased; Ensign W. Dring to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Tibbits; Ensign W. 
M. Tharp to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dring, whose promotion on the 9th 
March has been cancelled; G.I. Grant, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
64th Foot—G. H. J. Haldane, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur., vice Hudson, pro- 
moted. 77th Foot —W. J. Wanklyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase; H. M. Ben- 
gough, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase; R. A. Rising, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 79th Foot—G. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 82d Foot 
S. Douglas, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 86th Foot—Lieut. J. Boyd to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major O’Brien, deceased; Ensign A. RK. Ord to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Boyd. 88th Foot—Major G. V. Maxwell to be 
Lieut.-Col, without purchase; Capt. E. J. V. Brown to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Jeffreys, promoted; Lieut. 8. Henning to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Brown ; J. D. G. Dodgin, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase. 89th Foot—To be Ensignus without purchase—E. Hales, Gent; N. J. Bar- 
ron, Gent.; J. C. Warne, Gent. 91st Foot—To be Assistant-Surgeons— Acting 
Assist.-Surg. P. Frank, M.D.; Acting Assist.-Surg. W. Gordon, M.D. 93d Foot— 
Lieut. C. W. M‘Donald to be Capt. by purchase. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Woodford, 
who retires; Ensign O. Goldsmith, from the 3d Royal Lancashire Militia, to be 
| Ensign, without purchase. 95th Foot—Lieut. H. G. Parke, from the East Norfolk 
Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, 97th Foot—To be Ensigns without pur- 
chase—H. Proctor, Gent.; J. W. Shaw, Gent.; D. J. D. Safford, Gent. 99th Foot 
— Assist.-Surg. W. J. Macfarlane, from the 60th Foot, to be Surg. vice Hadley, pro- 
moted on the Staff. 

Rifle Brigade— Major E. A. Somerset to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. 
H. Hardinge to be Major, without purchase, vice Somerset. To be Captains with- 
out purchase—Capt. F. H. Atherley, from the 40th Foot, vice Hardinge ; Lieuts. H, 
F. Hill, from the 58th Foot; H.J. Maclean, from the llth Foot; the Hon, R. 
| Monck, from the 43d Foot; H. R. L. Newdigate, vice Hardinge; A. H. Stephens, 

G. 8S, Windham, P. Le B. Egerton, W. Deedes, Lb. IF. Alexander. To be Lieutenants 
without purchase—Ensigns A. L. Tottenham, W. T. Rooper, W. J. H. Ruthven, 
J. F. Henley, J. Clerk, J. C. Pester, H. D. Baillie, E. 5. G. Woodford, H. A. 

Scriven; P. Whalley, of the 40th Foot. To be Ensigns without purchase— 

Lieut. A. Green, of the 3d Royal Surrey Militia; L. Perceval, Gent.; F. Stephen, 

Gent.; E. G. Johnson, Gent. 

2d West India Regiment—E. F. Tarte, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
| Davy, promoted. ; F 
| Royal Military Asylum—Capt. E. Adams, Unatt. to be Secretary and Adjt. vice 
| Addison, appointed Deputy-Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. 

Unattached—Brevet-Colonel Sir A. J. Cloete, C.B. Major on half-pay Unatt. late 
Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. at the Cape of Good Hope, to be Lieut.-Col. without 

urchase. 

. Staff--Capt. and Brevet-Major E. S. Smyth, of the 2d or Queen’s Regt. of Foot, 
to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen, to the troops serving at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice Sir A. J. Cloete, C.B. who resigns ; 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. Jeffreys, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. of a Provisional 
Depot Battalion, vice Horsford, appointed tothe Rifle Brigade; Quartermaster D, 
Doherty, from the 38th Foot, to be Guartermaster of a Provisional Depot Battalion, 
vice Goddard, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
BREVET. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the deaths of the 
following officers, viz.—Gen. John, Viscount O'Neill; Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. H. Browne; 
Lieut.-Gen. J. Duffy, C.B.: Major-Gen. H. H. Rose, being the senior supernume- 
rary Major-Gen. to succeed to the vacancy on the fixed establishment. 

Lieut.-Col. M. Smith, 29th Foot, to be Col.; Major W. Case, 32d Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. J. M‘Carthy, 84th Foot, to be Major. 

Capt. E. Adams, Secretary and Adjutant of the Royal Military Asylum, to be Ma- 
jor in the Army. 
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“The undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery having retired upon py, 
under the provisions of the Royal Warrant for the Ordnance Department, da 3d 
Nov. 1854, to have the honorary rank of Colonel in the Army: Lieut.-Col. A. 
Tylee ; Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Hamilton. ne ‘ ’ 
Lieut. R. L. Bingham, of the Bombay Fusiliers, doing duty at the East India 
*s Depot at Warley, during the absence in Turkey of the Adjt. to have the 


Company , 
. jeut. while so employed. 
rank of Lieu BnANOR, Mareh 22.—Royal Regiment of A:tillery—Capt. P. Maclean 


or OR 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Tylee, retired upon full-pay; Second Capt. G. L. Chandler to 
be Capt. vice Maclean; First Lieut. W. J. Bolton to be Second Capt. vice Chand- 
ler; Second Lieut. C. E. 8. Scott to be First Lieut. vice Bolton; Capt. A. Benn to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Hamilton, retired on full-pay; Second Capt. C. G. Arbuthnot to 
be Capt. vice Benn; First Lieut. S. G. Batchellor to be Second Capt. vice Arbuth- 
not ; Second Lieut. H. D. Pitt to be First Lieut. vice Batchellor. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 20. 


Parrnersuips DissoLvep.—Ayre and Hewitt, Hull, commission-agents—G. W. 
and J. Bayldon, Calder Grove, Wakefield, brewers—J. and C. Allen, Newport, Isle 
of Wight, cabinet-makers — Leaf and Co. Old Change, merchants; as far as regards 
W. Smith— Unsworth and Parkins, Hanway Street, Oxford Street—Partington and 
Masfen, Manchester, surgeons—Hodgson and Co. Nottingham, cotton-doublers— 
Tutbury Glass Company, Staffordshire; as far as regards T. E. Small—Hird and 
Son, Arabella Row, Pimlico, boot-makers—Sheppard and Driver, Southampton, 
timber-merchants— Hindle and Barker, Lowe stoft, engineers — Lloyd and Co. Bristol, 
jron-founders—H. and W. Holt, Cambridge, leather-sellers—Nixon and Porter, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Clapham and Sutton, Morpeth, soap-manufacturers —Greenall and 
Thorp, Old Hutton, Westmoreland, worsted-spinners ~ Godsell and Co. Southamp- 
ton, tallow-melters—Spiller and Fisher, Broker’s Alley, Drury Lane, cloth-workers 
— Haigh and Farrar, Halifax, worsted-manufacturers— Chadwick and Stafford, Old- 
ham, cotton-spinners—G. and J. Rennie, Holland Street, Blackfriars Road, engi- 
neers—Stein and Hall, Newgate Street, importers of foreign goods—Dent and Co. 
Wood Street, Cheapside, glove-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Lord. 

BaykrurTcy ANNULLED.—Joseru WH£LkINson junior, Horsforth, Yorkshire, 
cloth-manufacturer. 

Banxrvupts.—JonaTHaNn CLarKson, Strand, grocer, to surrender March 30, May 
$: solicitor, Greville, Lombard Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—ALEXANDER WiLuiam Bex, Cole’s Terrace, Barnsbury Road, wine-mer- 
chant, March 30, April 26: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street —Cuan.rs Fox, Carshalton, sced-crusher, March 30, May 4: 
solicitor, Weekes, Hungerford Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Epuvuxp Oak.ey, Poole, corn-merchant, March 31, April 28 : solicitors, Lovell and 
Co. Gray’s Inn ; Rawlings, Wimborne Minster, Dorset ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Henry Baker, Camomile Street, sugar-boiler, April3, April 
27: solicitor, Vallance, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—WILtiaAM Parker Hammonp, Scott’s Yard, Bush Lane, shipowner, April 4, 
30: solicitor, Leigh, George Street, Mansionhouse; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street— James Beaver, Bedminster, beer-retailer, April 3, May 1: so- 
licitor, Salmon, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—WiLtiam ENGLAND 
and Freperick Henry Enoianp, Westbury, Wiltshire, woollen-cloth-manufac- 
turers, April 3, May 1 : solicitor, Harris, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol— 
Purie Greenstapr, Stoke Canon, Devonshire, farmer, March 28, April 19: so- 
licitors, Forwood, Tiverton ; Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Avsaiom Bennett, Egloshayle, Cornwall, merchant, March 29, April 26: solicitor, 
Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Jamrs Hoop, Selby, Yorkshire, 
eurrier, April 5, 27: solicitors, Weddall »nd Parker, Selby; Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds—WititaM EoGveston, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
stuff-merchant, April 5, 27: solicitors, Holroyde and Co. Halifax; Bond and_Bar- 
wick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Tnomas Brown, Bradford, York- 
shire, grocer, April 2, 2: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official 

assignee, Hope, Leeds—Wiiuiam Crircutey, Manchester, publican, March 30, 
April 26 : solicitor, Heath, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Divipexps.— April 13, J. and A, Atkinson, Huntingdon, drapers—April 11, Pryde 
and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers—April 12, Lockier and Co. Bristol, timber-merchants 
—April 24, Wadhurst, Manchester, timber-merchant. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown ta the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 13, Johnson, Turnwheel Lane, Cannon Street, machinist—April 13, 
Hazle, Pounald Road, Dalston, lace-dealer— April 13, Cox, Southampton, trader — 
April 17, Bird, Canton, Cardiff, cement-manufacturer— April 11, Davey, Wellington, 
Somersetshire, baker—April 11, Chadwick, Liverpool, lime-burner—April 11, Dixon, 
Liverpool, cooper— April 12, Aitken, Liverpool—April 13, Hall, Brighton, upholsterer. 

DecLaRations or DivipEnps.—Baseke, St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge, to- 
bacconist; first div. of 6s. 8d. March 22, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, 
Lasinghall Street— Mathé and Moore, Liverpool, merchants; second div. of 4s. 10d. 
March 28, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool —Wade, Northampton, 
leather-seller; first div. of 3s. 10d. March 22, and three subsequent Thursdays; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu SEquestrations.—M‘Liesh, Perth, manufacturer, March 26—M*‘Naught, 
Glasgow, brick-maker, March 30—Allison, Paisley, tailor, March 30. 





Friday, March 23. 

Parnersnips Dissotvep.—Greenhill and Gabriel, Bary Street, St. James's, oil- 
merchants—Briggs and Firth, Halifax, worsted-spinners—Pritchard and Berry, 
Percy Street, livery-stable-keepers—Carr and Co. Hull, yasket-makers--Shaw and 
Webb, Longton, Staffordshire, iron-merchants—Manchester Sewage Guano Com- 
pany, Bradford—Hebard and Bristow, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, merchants— 
Senior and Parker jun. Batley, rag-dealers—Holden and Wilkinson, Birmingham, 
chandelier-manufacturers—Joliffe and Swayne, Southampton, linen-drapers— A. and 
©. Steel, High Street, Southwark, silk-mercers—Rolls and Simmons, St. Mary Axe, 
waterprect-clething-manuinstarere— Metkinjete and Co. Winkfield, Berkshire, brick- 
makers, 

Bankevets.—Pritie Hexry,Hatcu, Wood Street, woollen-warehouseman, to sur- 
render March 30, April 27 : solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Lee, 
Aldermanbury—Tuomas Hvupson, Chobham, grocer, April 3, May 1: solicitors, 
Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Groroe Harris, Chi- 
chester, grocer, April 3, May 1 : solicitors, Palmer and Co. Bedford Row; Titchener, 
Chichester; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court —-Hexry Buxny, Newbury, 
Berkshire, brick-maker, March 30, May 4: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry 
Chambers ; Talbot, Newbury; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Isaac 
Witi1am Wattox, Haymarket, hotel-keeper, March 30, May 4: solicitor, Bailey, 
Temple ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—James Witson, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, tailor, April 3, 30: solicitors, Campbell and Whitty, Essex Street; 
official assignee, Stausfeld, Basinghall Street —Frepericx Georor Treate and Fran- 
cis Smira, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, builders, April 4, May 2: soli- 
citor, Wetherfield, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street — 
Tuomas Leavesiey, Coventry, silk-dyer, April 7, 28: solicitor, Minster, Coventry; 
Reece, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Cnarcies James 
Wiuttam Mornis, Bilston, Staffordshire, draper, April 2, 30: solicitors, Cowdell 
junior, Hinckley; James, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birthingham — 
Witiram Hxskin Osporn, Leicester, wine-merchant, April 3, May 1: solicitors, 
Spooner, Leicester; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham— Water Wi pr, Liverpool, corn-broker, April 5, May 3: solicitors, 
Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Jamrs Crinan, 
Burnley, grocer, April 4, 25: solicitors, Haigh, Liverpool; Sale and Co. Manchester; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Martua Hore Inetaxp, Newton Heath, 
Lancashire, dyer, April 4, 24; solicitors, Whitworths, Manchester; official assignee, 
Pott, Manchester—Joun Moxoan, Preston, spinner, April 3, May 1: solicitors, 
Bickerstaff and Myers, Preston ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divivenps.—April 12, Unwin, Poland Street, builder—April 16, Artigues, Mark 
Lane, merchant—April 16, Vincent and Co. Newbury, bankers—April 13, Phillips, 
Minories, brush-maker—April 14, Baker, Southampton, timber-merchant—April 
13, Cross, Melville Place, Hackney, printer—April 13, Thomas, Wardour Street, 
tool-maker— April 14, Achlin, High Holborn, shoe-manufacturer—April 19, Carl- 
ton, Darlington, coach-manufacturer—April 13, Williams junior, Lianllyfni, Carnar- 
vonshire, draper—April 26, M‘Kenna, Belfast, draper—April 14, Kershaw, Sheffield, 
builder—April 14, Wales, Attercliffe, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
weeting.—April 16, West, Canal Road, Kingsland, saw-mill-proprietor—April 13, 
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Beaumont senior and junior, Commercial Place, City Road, coach-makers— Aprii 14, 
Achlin, High Holborn, shoe-manufacturer—April 14, Foster, Millbank, Westmin- 
Mer, stone-merchant—April 17, Loe, Chertsey, builder—April 20, Stoddart, North- 
h, Gloucestershire, draper—April 17, Thompson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, vic- 
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tualler—April 18, Shipman, Manchester, baker—April 12, Latimer, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, draper. 

Dec.arations or Divipenps.—Foden, Liverpool, grocer; first div. of 6s. April 4, 
or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Mann, Maiden Lane, Cheap- 
side, oil-merchant; second and final div. of 3s, 44d. Wednesday next and three sub- 
sequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Scorcu Sequestration. — Cruickshanks, Cadder, Lanarkshire, grocer, April 6. 
















a | ‘ Y T , Ty 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .|Monday Tuesday Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols..... cecececcooesses 0 | 88 | «(OD } 922 | 92 
Ditto for Account... ; . 93 93) 92, 92g | #2 
3 per Cents Reduce shut  — | — = —_—_—\i—_— 
New 3 per Cents. . - shut i — | — 5 —_—_—\i — 
Long Annuities. ........ j;at i —_— ; oa — —_— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent... soeeees| Shut —_— —_— > _ _ 
Indja Stock, 104 per Cent.......... ++] 227) —_ 2255 | = —_— 228 
Exchequer Bilis, 2}d. per diem . .-| 9pm. 6 | 9 6 a) 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .........60.005 {— /(|11 pm. | ll | {— lo 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

























Austrian ......cceeeseeee 5 p.Ct. —_— Mexican «...ceeceseecceees 3p.Ct 203 
Belgian et 4 New York.. it - | — 
Ditto... . -.23—- —_ Peruvian... pre lead —_ 
Brazilian.......... 5 — | lh Portuguese . t=— — 
Buenos Ayres .... t— 53) Ditto ....+ at — — 
Chilian.. 6 — — Russian .. St — 100 
Jt— —_— | Ditto funee 4i— | 
3- i — Sardinian 5 — | x6 
23— | 63 | Spanish .. 3 — | 36 
i‘i— 94} | Ditto New E 3 — | 18, 
3 TOL, | Ditto (Passive). ...e.sereeeseeeves | 
‘t— es Turkish a t— 798 
Massachusetts (Sterling)..6 — 1024 | Vemezuela..........0se0e0e 3a | 24 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








































Rattwars— | Ban xs— 
Bristol and Exeter. ........++++++ | 90 Australasian ....-.sscceceveeees 83 
Caledonian ........scceseeee eee} 63? «| ~= British North American _ 
E ot A. 0 Qtatttacsesctes 18} 

11g = | Commercial of London.. | 303 

Great Northern.......... s8 exd London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia! 21 
Great South. and West. Irels 91y London Joint Stock. ..... ++] —_— 
Great Western 65 ex n. London and Westminster . a | 41} 
Hull and Selby —_— } 1064 | National of Ireland ....... —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . -»-| 76hex 4.) Nutional Provincial. . —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... | Tiexd. Oriental...... ereccece | 39} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast.| 98) | Provincial of Ireland .. 49 
London and Blackwall.........+. | i | Union of Australia .... ee 654 
London and North- Western......! 99 Union of London .......66.6006. 26 
London and South-Western...... S44 Mines— | 
BEiddand...cccccccsscccccessccccs | 70 | Agua Frig......s.ccossesscceees 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _— Krazilian Imperial .. oe of 
North British .. ; 294 | Ditto (St. John del Rey 304 
North-Eastern— . 724 =| _ Cobre Copper.....-.-.... 50 
North-Eastern—York ....... ° 49 | Miscertangous— | 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton. 29 | Australian Agricultural ......... | 30} 
Scottish Central..........se08 ou oly | Canada . | 120 
South Eastern and Dover....... 61) Crystal Palace. . +f ot 

Docxs— | General Steam lh 
East and West India............. 118) | Peel River Land and Miners ° 25 
London ... y eaee 102 =| ~=—- Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 5s 
St. Katherine ee 82 Royal Mail Steam .......5.66566 ts 
WEsbehaeechadowsnabaross 14g |) South Australian... .......-.066) 365 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of March 1855. 

ISSUE DEPARTMERT. 

















ere £27 479,975 Government Debt............ £11,015,1¢0 
Otber Securities ....,........ 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 13,474,975 
Silver Bullion, ......6..5065 - 
£27 479,975 £27 ,479,975 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital . . +++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 












ee ° 3,644,317 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,083,885 

Public Deposits’ ............-+ 5 43 Other Securities .... ........ 14,521,596 

Other Deposits ....... seeee 21,155,862 BOCES ccccoseccccscescs 8,495,965 

Seven Day and other Bills.... 691,692 Gold and Silver Coin 721,2 
£35,322,714 





* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
+ © 














































Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0 oo 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 0 0 0., 0 0 0 
WOW WOM occ ccccvccvcceescese 0 411} Lead, British Pig.... 2010 0., 2110 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ......... 008 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 18 0 0 is lo o 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 23. 

. : | ® & s. | ® 8 

Wheat, R.N. Rye........ %99to42 Maple.... 36t039 | Oats, Feed.. 24to 25 
OE onnabe | Barley..... 29—31 | White... 40—<42 | Fine .. 245 —26 

Old «oceans | Malting .. 33—34 oilers... O— 0 Poland... 26—27 

White | Malt, Ord... 64—66 Beans, Ticks 35 — 40 Fine .. 27-— 28 

Fine .....- — 9/| Fine ..... 66— 0 Old ..0... O— 0| Potato... 29—30 

Super. N.. 75—861 | Peas, Hog., 34—26 Indian Corn 44— 45 Fine .. 30—32 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | » 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending March 17. 
Wheat.... 69s, Od, | Ry 4is. 4d. | Whest..... 66s, lid. | Rye ........ 39s. 4d. 
Marley.... 31 3 Beans - 42 2 | Barley - 30 5&6 . 4 
Oats ...... 25 «65 Peas 3906 C8 24 «(10 6 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... per sack 60s. to 68s, Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
Beconds .....6 sesveseecees . 6 — 60 Carlow, 51. 4s, to 5/. 8s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 50 — 53 Bacon, Irish, .....+++.++ per cwt. 56s. to 63s, 
Norfolk and Stockton... coco © = © Cheese, Cheshire . cvetcesss 6 = @ 
American .......per barrel 36 — 42 Derby, Plain . 6 — 66 
Camadian, «0... -eccee scree, BO Hams, York... 20.66. 6.00ee00eee 80 —100 
Bread, 8)d. to 10}d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. (d. to Os, Od, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LEapENHALL.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrtr at 
s. d. s. d. s. d, s. da. sad s. a. SmiTHrierp. 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 B8tod 2 3 4to4 8to5 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—-310—4 4 40—40— 2 Beasts. 879 ..... 43il 
Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 8 146. 4 4— 41 — 5G 2 | Sheep . i 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 40—44—4 6 | Calves... ‘ 
Lamb... 0 O—0 O0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—0 O | Pigs... 185 ...+ 310 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..........+.00+ 290s. to 310s. | Down & half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d.to Od, 
Choice ditto. .........ceeeees 294 — 400 Wether and Ewe... ........... 10 — 1g 
Sussex ditto....... 6.5. «+ « 280 — 300 Leicester Hogget and Wether... © — II} 
Farnham ditto ..... ties | oe Skin Combing ...... _ 10 — 0 
MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuarrecuaret. 
Hay, Good......-..+.. 958. CO 100s. 2.6 ceeesee DOS. CO O28, ceseevevees £05. to O45. 
Inferior. . ° 5s =— ©. so Ul «(6H -§ © — 7 
New... . oo 0 wee - v - 0 
Clover ....++. 1060 115 ~-l2 —115 — 115 
Wheat Straw . St | 236 26 — 28 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....sccececeeves per ewt. £2 11 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s, 64, 

Kefined ., 213 0 | Congou, fine... . 66. .esee. 1656 —323 2 
re 113 9 Pekoe, flowery .......... 1 6 —3 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........per 1000 15 10 0 In Kond—Duty Is. 6d. per Ib, 

Candles, per dozen ...... 0s. Od. to Os, Od. | Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 62s. 6d. to 5« €d, 

Moulds, per dozen.....0s. Od. to Os. Cd, Good Ordinary........ 468. 6d, — 454, ba, 

Coals, Hettom.....sscccscccceere 208, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per wt. 20s. 9}d. 

TOCS. cecsosecveccese eeecescces 20s. Od. | West India Molasses,... 16s. 0d. to 16s. 6d, 
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Roerat OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee.—Mr. Atrrep WicAn. 

Last five nights before Easter will be performed, TIT FOR 
TAT. After which THE BLIGHTED BEING. Characters 
by Messrs. F. Robson, Leslie, Cooper, Danvers, and Miss E. 
Turner. To conclude with THE YELLOW DWARF. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 

that the SECOND CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
8q Rooms, on Monvayr Next, the 26thinst. Programme : 
—Weber. | 





re 
Overture, “ Der Freischiitz "— - 
Blag: Giintniiniionatn , male 
troduction (instrumental); Bridal Procession; Wedding Mu- 
sic, and Epithalamium -Wagner. Choral Symphony, No. 9 

thoven. Vocal Performers: Madame Weiss, Mrs. 
Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. Conductor: Herr Ri- 
cuHarp Waener. To commenceat 8. Doors open at half-past 
. Subscription for the Season, 4/. 4s.; single tickets, 1/. 1s. 
double tickets, 1/. 10s. ; triple tickets, 2l. 5s.; to be had at 
Messrs. Aporson and Hocttrer’s, 210, Regent Street. 


DAM AND EVE.—This great original 

work , by JOSEPH VAN LERIUS, isnow on View at 

57, Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House, from I! to 6 daily. 
‘Admission One Shilling. 


(THE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, 
ae oat opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion—The EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION of —s ARTS Is NOW OPEN, 
A C 


from 9 till dusk. , 6d. 
“BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—By 


yal Charter.—Prizeholders select for themselves 
from the Public Exhibitions. Every subscriber of One Guinea 
will have, besides the chance of a Prize, an impression of a 
plate of A WATER PARTY,” by J.T. Witimone, A.R.A., 
after J. J. Cuaron, R.A.; and a quarto volume of Thirty Tilus- 
trations of Byron's “ Childe Harold.” The prints are ready 


Concerto, Violin, Mr. 
m * rin 

















for delivery, and the volume may be seen at the Office. Sub- 
scription closes SATURDAY next, 3lst INSTANT. 
444, West Swend, GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 


__ March 185. LEWIS POCOCK,  } Secretaries. 


JORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 

DON.—The SECOND SPRING MEETING will take 

place at the Society’s House, 21, Regent Street, on Turspar, 
Apvatt 3, from 12 to 5 p. m. 


nl 
EXICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN 
COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given that the BANK- 
ER’S RECEIPTS may be EXCHANGED for the NEW 
SHARES on and after Monpay the 19th instant 
HYDE CLARKE, 
17, Gracechurch Street, 16th March 1855. 


TJOUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
15 and 16, Adam 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Street, Adelphi. See Prospectus. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 


[TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
tablished 1834. —_— by special act of Parliament, 6 
William IV. cap. 5 

Sir ie Willock, K.L.8. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve years to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits on an average 
more than forty-four per cent, and during the last four —_ 








Secretary. 


a reduction of forty-five - cent has been dec’ lared. Weekly 
8, Tea o'Clock. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Srevetary. 





EW ZEALAND.—F. YOUNG and 
Co.’s LINE under engagement to convey his Excel- 
lency the Governor and Suite.—For AUCKLAND direct and 
CANTERBURY, the magnificent clipper-ship MERCHANT- 
,A 113 years, 1018 tons register, J. Grey, commander. 

— superb and unrivalled passenger-ship has been laid on 
ly to convey the Governor to New Zealand, and will 

be despatched from the East India Docks on the Ist May, 
calling at Plymouth. Owing to the great demand for cabins 
by passengers anxious to avail themselves of this favourable 


EVEES AND DRAWINGROOMS.— 
Messrs. NICOLL have several ELEGANT SUITS 
adapted for the above for INSPECTION and USE, at 
erate griens.. —114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street. 
OW READ Y.—The 
SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER, Waterproof, yet eva- 
porable, adapted for the Spring Season. Price One Guinea. 








ALLIED | 


To be had only of the Patentees (and recognized Agents) H. | 


J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AU DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 


+ 
E BACH announces that since the duty on Eau de Cologne 
was reduced by the last tariff, he has pe rmanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six flacons be ing now equal 
to seven of the old standard. 10s. Case of Six, 2s. singly.— 
Perfumery Warehouse, 1572, New Bond Street. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Witt1am Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
London. 











NEW WORKS. 


1. 
SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 
and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and rm HOME, By 
| Mrs. JAMESON. Feap. 8v0. On Monday nezi, 
2. 


yAYE’S WORSDELL’S RESTORA- | 


TIVE PILLS are peculiarly adapted for both sexes, all 
ages, and every climate. Every mother, family, sailor, tra- 
veller, and emigrant, should possess them. 
at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s.6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread 
Street, London. 


URES OF INFLUENZA, COUGHS, 

) COLDS, &c. by Dr. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. James Drury, Stone Bow, Lincoln.—*“ I am author- 
ized by several ladies and gentlemen—whose names I can 
give—to state that Dr. Locock’s Wafers have proved of the 
highest efficacy to them for colds, coughs, hoarseness, wheezing, 
influenza, sore throat; and in almost every sale I hear of bene. 
fit obtained by their use.” To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Lls. 
per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 


innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “* Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Price 2s. 9d. and 5s, 6d.; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by perfumers and chemists. 


I AIR, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, or 

MOUSTACHIOS, produced in two or three waasion, or 
the money returned. COUPELLE'S CELEBRATED CRINU- 
TRIAK is guaranteed to produce hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tachios, as also check greyness, strengthen and render the 
hair luxuriant, curly, and glossy. Its effects are almost ma- 
gical. It is the only preparation adapted for children, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and averting 
baldness in after years. 2s. per package; of Winnall, 78, 
High Street, Birmingham; Ratmes and Co. Edinburgh, and 
York; Whittaker, Sheffield; Haigh, 116, Briggate, Leeds; 
Jones, Liverpool; Ferris and Co. Bristol ; Westmacott, Man- 
chester; and through all Chemists; or post-free for 24 penny- 
stamps, by Rosatiz Courette, 69, Castle Street, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street ; 20 pages of testimonials, with names 
of hundreds of Agents, sent free for two stamps. 














DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
and effi Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing 





a rare opportunity it is necessary that early 
be made fur the same to Farp. Youno and Co. 9, Adelphi 
Terrace ; and ™, Cornhill. 


(\ONTRACT FOR ALDER WOOD. 
Office of Ordnance, 16th March 1855. 
Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of contracting 


to supply 
860 CORDS of ALDER WOOD, 
that proposals in writing addressed to the Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance, sealed up, and marked on the outside 
“Tender for Alder W ood,” will be received at the Ordnance 
Office, Pall Mall, London, “on or before 7th April 1855. 
Persons who make tenders are desired not to use any form 

but that issued by the Board of Ordnance, which may be ob- 
tained on application by letter, or personally, between the 


Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILIS preferable to all 

others for the CURE of BILE and INDIGESTION.— 
Mr. Blackwell, residing at Halifax, was a great sufferer for 
many years, occasioned by indigestion and bile. He had an 
extraordinary good appetite, but never could partake of any 
of the luxuries of the table, fearful of the consequences 
that always ensued; he had consulted many medical men, 
and tried almost every kind of medicine, without deriving 
that benefit he so ardently wished for; after all, by taking 
Holloway’s Pills, a permanent cure has been effected by 
them, and he can now enjoy any kind of food. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors, and at Professor Hottoway's Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York 








hours of 10 and 4, to the Secretary to the Board of O: 


Pall Mall, London. 
By order of the Board, J. WOOD, Secretary. 


cor TRACT FOR COALS FOR THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


G 





‘al of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 22d March 1855. 

The issi ing the Office of Lord High 

Admins of the United aghen of Great Britain and Ireland 

do hereby give eo that on Tvespar, the 3d Arai. a 

at 2 o’clock, they will be ready to treat with such perso: 

may be willing to contract for supplying and delivering “into 

the Commissariat Stores at TABLE BAY, CAPE OF GOOD 


1200 TONS OF SOUTH WALES COALS. 

A form of the tender may be seen at the said office. No 
tender will be received after 20’clock on the day of treaty, 
nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words ‘“ Ten- 
der for Coals,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place, 
accompanied by a letter by two responsible persons, 
engaging to become bound with the person tendering, in the 
sum of 600/. fur the due performance of the contract. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 


—Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instru- 
ments, or causing one moment's inconvenience to the most 
aged or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’'S new and extra- 
ordinary discovery, by one consultation enables deaf persons 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect ease the 
lowest whisper, and magically removesall singing in the ears. 
Hospital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hundreds 
of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation, 11 till4 every day. Francis Rosexrt Hoon- 
TON, Member of the ry my yal College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1845; Company, April 30, 
1846. just santlohed, Geiteure of Deafness, for country pa- 
tients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and “exorbitant fees, 
sent on receiptof seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, 
Suffolk Mall, 


ce, 





of the 


























HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentaliy, as 
by nopossible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





Threaded or 

Fiddle Brunswick King’s 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
8. ‘ 5. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ..... 18 32 
Dessert Forks ,, 9 +++ 30 46 
Dessert Spoons _,, + 30 48 
Table Forks a 40 64 
Table Spoons 40 66 





Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candle icks, &c. at ‘propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE N 

Table Spoons and Forks, 


YICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
12s, . . 






full size, per dozen.. 2hs. 
Dessert ditto ditto. . 21 
See iicncsanenneancans ll 





HE BEST SHOW OF TRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. 
He has TWO VEKY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to 
the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of iron and brass bedsteads and 
children’s cots, with appropriate bedding and mattresses. 
Common iron bedsteads, 18s.; portable folding bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; patent iron bedsteads, fitted with dovetailed 
joints and patent sacking, from 21s.; and cots, from 21s. each. 
Handsome ornamental iron and brass bedsteads, in great 
variety, from 2/. 19s. to 131. 13s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Ca , with Engravings, sent (per pust) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1 
, &3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S "PLACE- 


Sold everywhere, | 


which is highly agreeable | 





Mr. J. SILK BUCKINGHAM'S 
TOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS. 


AU. 


Vols. I. and II, 


post 8vo. Portrait, 21s.; 
3. 

The EARL of CARLISLE’S DIARY 
in TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edi. 
tion. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

4. 
THE GOLDEN COLONY; or Vie. 


toria in 1854: with Remarks on the Geology of the 
Australian Gold-Fields. Crown 8vo. Wood-cuts, 83, 6d, 


5. 
The ANGLER and his FRIEND; or 


Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions, By 


Joun Davy, M.D. F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
6. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 


By Anna Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


7. 
FRANCIS ARAGO’S AUTOBIOGRA. 
PHY. Translated for the “ Traveller’s Library” by 
the Rev. Bapen Powet., M.A. l6mo. ls. 


8. 


HISTORY of the CORPS of ROYAL 
SAPPERS and MINERS. By T. W. J. Connetty, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant of the Corps. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 17 coloured Plates. {Just ready, 


9. 
GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Trans- 


lated for the “* Traveller’s Library” by Russeut Manr- 


TInEAU, M.A. l6mo. 3s. 6d. cloth; or in 3 Parts, ls, 
each, [On Saturday next, 
10. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 


CIENT ROME, IVRY, and the ARMADA.  1l6mo, 


Vignette, 4s. 6d.; Morocco by Hayday, 10s, 6d. 


ll. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 
CIENT ROME. Illustrated by G. Scuarr jun. Feap. 
4to. Wood-cuts, 21s. ; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 


12. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Medium 8vo. 2ls.; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 


13. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. First Collected Edition, with Portrait and 
19 Plates. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


14. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Medium 8vo. 2ls.; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 


15. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. First Collected Edition, with Portrait and 


19 Plates, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


16. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition; with the Au- 
thor’s final Corrections. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


17. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. Fifth Edi- 
tion; with the Author’s final Corrections. 4 vols. 8vo. 
50s. 


18. 

SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HIS- 
TORY of the WORLD. Eighth Edition; with the 
Author’s final Corrections. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

19. 


DEVELOPMENT of the RELIGIOUS 
IDEA in JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, and MAHO- 
MEDANISM. From the German of Dr. L. Pauirr- 
souN, with Notes, by A.M.Gotpsmip. 8vo. 8s. 


20. 
PHILLIPS'S GUIDE to GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, corrected ; with 4 Plates. Feap. = 
21. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY and GO- 
VERNMENT QUESTIONED. By Tuomas RyYLe. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lon@MANS. 
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MR. KINGSLEY'S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


This day is published, 3 volumes, post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


OR 


THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF Sir AMYAS LEIGH, Knight, 


Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 


IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 





| 
DUCATION, SECULAR and RELI- | 


GILOUS, in TOWNSHIPS. 
By Arrnur Morse, Esq. 
London: Errixcnuam Witson, 11, Royal Exchange. 


Ma r . > Ta 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use ofa steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closcness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Maker, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. for VARICOSE 


,KNE 
VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 











LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, | 
and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. | 


Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postaxe 6d 


EETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Let- 
ters Patent.—Newly Invented and Patented application 
of chemically prepared W hite and Gum-coloured India-rubber 
in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates. 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, sole Inventor 
and Patentee. A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection 
and success, of CHEMICALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUB- 
BER as alining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The 
extraordinary results of this application may be noted in afew 
of their most prominent features. All sharp edgesare avoided, 
no springs, wires, or fastening are required, a greatly increased 
freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elasticity hitherto 
unattainable, and a fit perfected with the most unerring ac- 
curacy is secured; while from the softness and flexibility of 
the agent employed, the greatest support is given to the ad- 
joining teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption 
of the gums. To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor 
Street, London ; 14, Gay Street, Bath ; and 10, Eldon Square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 











DR. DE JONGH'S 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, VD PRS PL 
rofessor at the University of London, Author of “‘ The 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &. &c. 

“I know that no one can be better, and few so well ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical properties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority 
on the subject. The oil which you gave me was of the very 
finest quality, whether considered with reference to its co- 
lour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured.” 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.L.S. Member of the Royal 

College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospi- 

tal, Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 

Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &. &c. 

“TI have more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this unknown 
to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my 





confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in pre- | 


ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and 
Signature, witHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. De Jongh’s 
sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United King- 
dom and the British Possessions. 

May be obtained in the Country, from respectable Che- 
mists and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp, and 
Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of England, 
carriage paid, on receipt of a remittance of 10s. 

Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 6d. ; Pints, (20 ounces,) 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


. . Ww r 

yO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia ,) Constipa- 

tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 

chitis, Cough, Consumption, and Debdility. By DU BARRY’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cost in medicine. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “I have derived considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the pullic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvaat os Dacizs.” 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 

Cure No. 49,832.—" Fifty ycars’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

Manta Joi ty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Itb., 2s. 9d., 2ib., 4s. 6d.; Sib., Ils; 121b., 22s; super- 
refin d, llb.,6s.; 2Ib.,11s.; Slb., 22s; 101b.,33s. The 10Ib. 
and 12lb. carriage free on receipt of a post-office order. 
—B rry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 451 Strand; 55, 
Charing Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street. 











This day, at Mudie’s teary. 
| WESTWARD HO! by Curves Kinestey, GRACE LEE, 





Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, Heartsease, Memorials of Amelia Opie, Thorney Hall, The 
Restoration of Belief, Stirling’s Velasquez, Maurice’s Learning and Working, Katharine 
Ashton, Hooker's Journals, Oakleigh Mascott, The Quiet Heart, Van de Velde’s Syria, 
Murchison’s Siluria, Milman’s Latin Christianity, Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters, 
Warren’s Miscellanies, Constance Herbert, Bartlett’s Jerusalem Revisited, Moltke’s 
Russians in Bulgaria, Oliphant’s Black Sea, Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, &c. &c. 





Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





This day is ‘published, price 5s. with 4 Lithographs 
and 2 Maps, 


T= WEEKS IN NATAL. A Journal 
of a First Tour of Visitation among the Colonists 
and Zulu Kafirs of Natal. By Joun W1LL1aAM CoLenso, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
Cambridge: Macmittan and Co. London: Brett 
and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 








This day is published, price 5s. 
I EARNING and WORKING. Six 

4 Lectures delivered in Willis’s Rooms, London, in 
June and July 1854. 

THE RELIGION of ROME, and its Influence on 
Modern Civilization. Four Lectures delivered in the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, in December 
1854. By Frepertck Denison Maurice, M.A. Chap- 
lain of Lincoln's Inn. 

Cambridge: Macuiutan and Co. London: Bgxt and 
Datrvy, 186, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, price 4s. 


HRIST in the WILDERNESS.—Four 

/ Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the Month of February 1855. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goopwiy, M.A. late Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Minister of St. Edward's, Cambridge, 
and Hulsean Lecturer. 


| Cambridge: Dercnton, Betr, and Co. London: Bei 


and DaLpy. 
~~ CAPTAIN BIDDULPH'S SKETCHES OF 
SEVASTOPOL. 
Now ready, price 4s. 
SSAULT OF SEVASTOPOL. 2 large 
Topographical and Panoramic Sketches, repre- 
senting the Advanced Lines of Attack, and the Russian 
Defences in Front of Sevastopol. With a Description 
and Remarks. The Sketches by Captain M. A. Brp- 
putpu, R.A. Acting as Assistant-Engineer Officer in 
the trenches. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
MISS JEWSBURY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
“bbe $ FAS. HERBERT. 
By Geratpine E. Jewssury, 

Author of “ Marian Withers,” &c. 








Also, just published, in 2 vols. - 
TATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
By the Author of ‘* Sam Slick.” 
** These volumes are full of fun and fancy.”— Athe- 


m. 
** Every page of the book is amusing.” — Examiner. 


7 WIFE’S TRIALS. A Novel. 
3 vols. 
Hursr and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 

\ EMOIRS of SIR ROBERT 

STRANGE, Knt. Engraver, Member of several 

Foreign Academies of Design; and of his Brother-in- 

law, ANDREW LUMISDEN, Private Secretary to the 

Stuart Princes, and Author of ‘‘The Antiquities of 
Rome.” By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. 

“It is impossible for us to do justice within our 
limits to the vast fund of anecdote and personal his- 
tory scattered up and down through Mr. Lumisden’s 
letters; much less can we make room for an adequate 
notice of that portion of the work which, in the form 
of the biography of an eminent artist, constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the history of the art of en- 
graving. The indications which we have given of its 
contents will, however, suffice to direct the attention of 
our readers to a work unrivalled for variety of informa- 
tion.”— John Bull. 

London: Loneman, Browx, Greex, and Lonomans. 














Just published, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


YRON; SALATHIEL, or the MAR- 
TYRS; and other POEMS. By Amita Juuia. 
London: G. Rovriepes and Co. 2, Farringdon Street. 
First Series, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of 
the HUMAN MIND. By Samvuet Battey, Au- 
thor of ‘* Essays on the Pursuit of Truth.” 
London: Lonemayx, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 
Recently published, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 16s, 
HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely translated and 
condensed by Harrier MARTINEAU. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTI- 
FUL. By Joun J. Macvicar, D.D. Author of 
an Inquiry into Human Nature. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London 
Hamutrox, Apams, and Co. 
Boun’s British CLassics ror APRIL. 
| EFOE’S WORKS, Edited y Sir WaL- 
Ter Scorr. Vol. IV. containing xana, or the 
Fortunate Mistress; and Life and Adventures of Mother 
Ross. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 


Garden. 
~~ Bomn’s Cugar SERIES. — 
YS... IRVING'S WOL- 
FERT’S ROOST, and other Tales; complete in 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. boards, ls.; or on fine paper, in post 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, (printed uniform with 
the Copyright Edition of Irving’s Works,) bds. ls. 6d, 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Boun’s Stanparp Lipragy FOR APRIL. 


MYTH’S LECTURES on MODERN 
HISTORY; from the Irruption of the Northern 
Nations to theclose of the American Revolution. New 
Edition, with the Author's last Corrections. Complete 
. 2vols. Vol. II.(witha complete Index.) Post 8vo. 
cloth. . 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
garden. 
Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s. 
or by post, for ls. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happi only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 
ondon: Preer, Brorwers, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill 
and all Booksellers. 
Price 2d.; or 6d. free by post (in stamps.) Ninetieth Edit. 
HE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
oy mee reader, and contains numerous cases, prac- 
tically 




















illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

For indigestion, constipation, diarrhw@a, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, irritation of the kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, 
gout, despondency, spleen, heartburn, &c. 

London: J. Girnert, 49, Paternoster Row ; J. Gar- 
pon, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers, 
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UARTERLY REVIEW — 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
28th, and BILLS for insertion by the 31st ixsTanT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVI.— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publish- 
ers on or before Turspay, Apri 3. 
London: Lonoman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLII. price 6s. will be published Apri 2. 
CONTENTS = 

The Literature of the Italian Revival. 

James Watt and his Inventions. 

Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIII. 

Our New Religions. 

The Military System of France. 

The Mystics and the Reformers. 

Memoirs of James Montgomery. 

The War Controversy—an Exposition. 
. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard; and Simpxin, ManrsHatu, and Co. Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


f,cLectic 








SLMOO Powe 








REVIEW for Aprit, 
price ls. 6d, 

CONTAINS : 
. Professor Forbes—his Biography and Opinions. 
. Life in Russia. 
. Massey's Ballad of Babe Christabel. 
The German Kirchenthe. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 

Montgomery. 
. Marryat’s Mountains and Mole-Hills. 
. The French and English Soldier. 

Review of the Month, &c. &c. &c. 
Warp and Co, 27, Paternoster Row. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSRS. W. and Rk. CHAMBERS beg 
to intimate that they have Removed from their 
temporary premises in Bride’s Passage, Fleet Street, 
to No. 47, Paternoster Row—being the premises for- 
merly occupied by Messrs. BaLpwix, where all their 
Publications are now issued. 
The Edinburgh branch of Messrs. Coambrns’s busi- 
ness is carried on as usual, 
London, March 26, 1855. 


MHE FERNS NATURE-PRINTED.— 
New Work Edited by Dr. Linptry. On March 
Sist will be published, in large folio, price 6s. the First 
Part, containing 3 Plates, of THE FERNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, Illustrated by Nature- 
Printing. With Descriptions of the Indigenous Species 
and Varieties. By Tuomas Moore, Esq. F.L.S. 
The Work will be issued Monthly, price 6s. consist- 
ing of 3 Plates, and will be completed in about 16 Parts. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On the 31st March will be published, price 2s, Parts 
XX e 


XIV. and XXV. of th 
[NGHSH C 


“So oeewe 








YCLOPAEDIA, extending 
4 the Natural History Division from Morrhua to 
Octopoda; and the Geographical Division from Najac 
to the Papal States; including articles on Nankin, 
Naples, Nassau, Navarra, Nebraska, Netherlands, New 
Brunswick, New Granada, New Mexico, New Orleans, 
New York, Nicaragua, Nice, Niger, Nile, Nineveh, 
Nischnei Novgorod, Norrska Fiellen, North Sea, North- 
West Passage, North-Western Territory, Northern 
Sovereignty, Norway, Nova Zembla, Novara, Novogo- 
rod, Nubia, Numidia, Niiremberg, Ohio, Oldenburg, 
Olonetz, Oporto, Cregon, Orel, Orenburg, Orinoco, 
Ostend, Terra di Otranto, Pacific Ocean, Padova, Pws- 
tuin, Palermo, Palestine, Palmyra, Isthmus of Panama, 
Pannonia, Papal States, &c. &ec. 
*,* These Parts will complete the Third Volume of 
each Division. 
Brapgvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
NEW POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, small 8vo. 
OEMS. By Artrnur M. Moreay. 
RANDOLPH; a Poem, in 2 Cantos. 
MISS WOLLASTON’S TRANSLATION of PE- 
TRARCH’S SONNETS. Sccond Edition. 
POETICAL TENTATIVES. By Ly» Errrn. 
A VOICE from the EAST. By Mrs, Sr. Joun. 
WAR LYRICS. By Arape.a and Louisa Snore. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 
THE LAST DAYS of DISERTH. By W. G. 
STAREUCK. 
Also, now ready, price 2s. post free, 
THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT; a few Hints 
on the Composition of Poetry. By an Old Reviewer. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Royal 4to. price 21s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF THE 

LATE CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by A. C. Wican. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by Birket Foster, John Gilbert, &c. 

From the Literary Gazette —‘* There are many striking 
and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin’s collection of 
poetry, and we think that Mr. Wordsworth expressed 
a fair and candid opinion of the writer’s general merit 
when he said, ‘1 have read your volume (** The Wan- 





' commences with Mr. Jesse’s ‘Court of England unter the Stuarts.’ 








derer’s Legacy,” &c.) through with much pleasure. | 


Wherever it is read such poetry cannot but do you 
honour, Itis neither wanting in feeling, nor in that 
much rarer gift which is the soul of poetry — imagination. 
There is a great command of language and fine versifi- 
cation,’” 

London: CuarmMan and Tat, 193, Piccadilly. 


“MORGAN'S REPLY TO RECENT INFIDEL 
WRITERS. 


In post 8vo, price 8s, 2. 
HRISTIANITY and MODERN INX- 
) FIDELITY; their Relative Intellectual Claims 
Compared. By the Rev. R. W. Moroay, Perpetual 
Curate of Tregynon, and Author of ‘* Notes on the 
Verities of the Chistian Church,” and other Works. 

** Mr. Morgan’s style is clear and easy, his argumen- 
tation often acute, always perspicuous and consecutive, 
and generally conclusive. Few of his readers will rise 
up without some addition to their stores of thought.”— 
Guardian. 


Rivinetoxs, Waterloo Place. 





es 


This day is published, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, 


FROM THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE YEAR 1850, 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





BENTLEY'S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. beautifully printed and bound, with Illustrations, 18s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


UNDER THE STUARTS; including the Protectorate. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE. 


Times.—** Without it no library in the kingdom can be called complete.” 


Bentley's Monthly Volumes.—“ This is the first work of a new series, in which Mr. Bentley very 
liberally and wisely undertakes to present a selection of the best and most interesting of those works of which 
he holds the copyright, in the form that will be most acceptable to the main body of book-buyers. The series 
The series, in short, will be a fair and 
popular presentment to the public of some of the most valuable of Mr. Bentley’s copyrights, and is one of those 
eretings for which it is to the interest of the public to insure success by the heartiness of its support.”— 

zaminer. 


Bentley’s Monthly Volumes.—* The appearance of this graceful work marks a new epoch in literary enter- 
prise. It remained for Mr. Bentley to push the system of cheap literature a step further than it has yet been 
carried, and to give to the public, month after month, a series of high-class works, the copyright works of living 
authors, many of which will live as long as the language, at a price which is now freely given for many a bulky 
periodical. We tender our best thanks to Mr. Bentley for the enterprising spirit in which he has commenced 
this series of monthly volumes, and we heartily wish him every success.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Bentley’s Monthly Volumes.—‘‘ Under the appellation of ‘ Bentley’s Monthly Volumes,’ the enterprising 
publisher of New Burlington Street has commenced the issue, in a cheap form, of a collection of standard works. 
The volumes are handsomely printed, and sold at a price which will bring them within the reach of a large class 
of readers. The undertaking is inaugurated by that clever piece of anecdotal history, ‘The Court of England 
under the Stuarts,’ by Mr. Jesse. Mr. Bentley could not have commenced his series more happily than with a 
work which is so rich in material not accessible to the ordinary student. The ‘Monthly Volumes’ cannot fail of 
meeting with success.”— Daily News. 





This work will be immediately followed by 
““KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN,” in 3 vols. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





WHITELOCKE’S EMBASSY TO SWEDEN. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SWEDISH EMBASSY, 


IN THE YEARS 1653 AND 1654, 
Impartially written by the Ambassador, BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE; 


And first published from the original MS. by Dr. C. MORTON, F.S.A. Librarian of 
the British Museum. 
A New Edition, revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq. F.S.A. 


“ We might fill a dozen columns with the graphic delineations of this beautiful book.” 

** The duties of an editor have been discharged by Mr. Reeve with propriety and good taste.”—Zelectic Reriew. 

“It is of double worth, as presenting us with some valuable notices of Cromwell and his policy and of the 
Court of Sweden during the reign of Queen Christina.” Press. 

* One of the most valuable historical documents of the period to which it belongs. 
Whitelocke’s own character it possesses a singular interest.” 

** Both as a picture of the times, and as throwing light upon the interior history of the Commonwealth, this 
work is invaluable. The editor has performed his task very conscientiously.” Morning Chronicle. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Examiner. 


As an illustration of 
ull. 





NOTICE—LIFE OF SHEIL. 
With the Magazines on Sarurpay, Marcu 31, will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 


A Drawing from his Bust by C. Moore, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 


By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, Esq. 





Also, now ready, in Two Volumes, post octavo, 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
SKETCHES. 


Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE, Esq. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 


The SIXTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME, with Portraits. 
(On the 31st instant.) 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and BLACKETT. 


London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the County of | 
Joseru CLayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
in the County of Middlesex,—Sarurpay, 24th Marcu 1855. 





of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of 
in the City of London ; 
Strand, 

















